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3. Stockholders 





INTERNATIONAL 





Che Company as a whole had prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1947, of 514 cents 
1 each dollar of sales. We believe 
st people regard this as a reason- 


ible rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing abil- 
ity to earn a reasonable profit that 
has made it possible for Interna- 
ial Harvester, again in this past 
custom- 


r, to serve more people 


stockholders in 
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r emploves 
iter measure than ever before. 
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We hope to be able to continue to 
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ceeding year in the future 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“AIR RIFLE” with a 100-ton BLAST! 














Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 
pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 
the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 
mining safer, but speeds production, too. 










In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer’s specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 


More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
operations until the condition is remedied. 





\ There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
New methods have brought vast changes in mining 

. “<< . ” 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we’ve prepared an inter- 











Name of Schoo 


esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your ; Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
y | Please send me _____ free copies of 
BITUMINOUS ay COAL | PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
| Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City be Zone State. 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. | 
1 





BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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WHY are th 
Cie Jerry voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














Announcing 
+ NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 


Parts 1 and 2 
Sanders — Schmidt — Williams 


These number books help children understand the meaning 
and use of numbers because: 


Concrete materials are used to develop beginning 
number concepts. 


Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 


Children are encouraged to recall their number 
discoveries and to associate them with each new 
number concept. 


Teacher’s guide provides for extended activities. 








* A New Teachers’ Manual 
for 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 
Lennes — Rogers — Traver 


Understandable Explanations 


Simplified Problem Solving 
Step by Step Development 


A Built-in Testing Program 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS “** “sens. 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 
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Iu This Tasue 


® Enthusiasm and constructive sug: 
gestions for the teaching -of their. su}. 
ject will be found by geography teach. 
ers in the feature article of this isgye, 
Mrs. Gilland gives a very wide treat. 
ment of the topic from the points of 
view of the public, the teacher, the 
parent, and the lay citizen. 


& Thrift education, which has the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is discussed in another 
article by a member of the school say- 
ings staff of the United States Treasury, 


> A bright article by Kathryn Nicol 
of Derry dramatically tells how the 
teaching of Macbeth became fun in her 
classroom one day. 


& A Local Branch article in this issue 
was prepared by Arthur F. Nicholson, 
a member of the Local Branch Com- 
mittee from Indiana. He presents new 
thoughts for our Local Branch lead- 
ers to consider in the new calendar 
year. 


P It is interesting to get the ideas of 
three high school seniors on why they 
think Pennsylvania provides an ideal 
place in which to reside. These three 
essays were chosen from the several 
hundred entries received in the quiz- 
essay contest which was a_ school 
activity of Pennsylvania Week. 


& Composition of the 1949 PSEA 
Executive Council is given in the 
Educational Interests section of this 
issue. These new names will be on 
masthead of the February issue. 


& The 1948 Executive Council meet- 
ings of November 13 and December 10 
are reported on page 205. A final meet- 
ing of this year’s Council will be held 
during the annual convention in Har- 
risburg, December 27-29. 


®& Practical suggestions for the de- 
velopment of an audio-visual education 
program are given by R. E. Turley of 
McKees Rocks. He feels all teachers 
can find the ways and means to estab- 
lish this vital means of teaching. 


® The November election afforded 
schools an opportunity for citizenship 
training, and several Pennsylvania 
schools report on election projects on 
page 204. 
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atson’s “Annals of Philadelphia” relates hom” ad 
W incident {rom an 18th century Friends’ Sc ~ ae 
Through a hole in the ceiling above the van Peas 
ranksters lowered a bent pin attached toa s B re 
a it in their unsuspecting professor s wig, the) 
cai literally—“pulled the unexpected. ae 


INCOMES are "Kemovalle” too 


the unexpected! An old story, 
and the haunting 









LIPPERY steps—a flu germ... 
—of income cut off, savings wiped out... 
thought—“It could have been different... ” 
It is different—for over 30,000 Educators teacher-members. 
Study the security afforded by these actual claim payments... 


= $765.90 to Mrs. A. M. S————-, teacher. 


Six weeks after joining Educators, Mrs. S slipped on 
school floor—injured knee; was disabled 230 days. Her policy— 
still in force—costs $41.00 per year! 


$1359.08 to Mr. J. W. S————-, teacher, — 


Who suffered a cerebral hemorrhage in May, 1947; collected 
Educators disability benefits until June, 1948—52 weeks. His 
policy—still in force—costs $31.00 annually! 


e 5 
*e- $3463.04 to Miss E. L. M , teacher. 


Since 1938 Miss M *s non-cancellable, guaranteed-renew- 
able Educators policy has faithfully protected her savings through 
10 years of various, frequent illnesses . . . including multiple 
sclerosis, hyper-thyroid trouble, infection of ear and a chronic 
nervous condition. Miss M ’s protection—still in force— 
costs her $33.00 yearly! 

























EDUCATORS protection offers you the same security. Our indi- 
vidual policies are non-cancellable (you may terminate them, 
but the Company cannot) and guaranteed-renewable to 65 years 
of age. No physical examination is required, and you are covered 
whether at work or on vacation. The cost... . ? As little as 9¢ a 
day for weekly benefits of $25.00! Simply clip and mail the 
coupon for full particulars. 





Educators Group Insurance is also available. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 
PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE INFORMATION ON YOUR 
INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION. ..... oO GROUP PROTECTION...... S 





p-—--------- 















“The January Cover 


More and 
more fascinat. 
ing becomes the 
study of geog. 
raphy. In our 
youth, all of ys 
dreamed of the 
far places of 
the world. We 
wished for the 
seven league 
boots of the 
fairy tale to transport us like lightning 
over hill and dale, across continents 
and oceans, to the enchanted spots of 
great adventure and mystery. Little did 
we dream that within our time the 
teaching of geography would become 
the “seven league boots” of world in 
formation. 





Our term “global geography” is but 
an abbreviated way of condensing into 
two words this vast change in geog. 
raphy teaching. 

The cover of this issue suggests a 
few of the wide areas of interest and 
emphasis in the newer methods of 
teaching this subject. 


The background is a photograph of 
a ship’s compass of the type used in 
the old sailing vessels. The polar pro- 
jections of the North and South pole 
are from an old geography printed in 
1846. They are as of yesterday—far 
distant and inaccessible but of mys- 
terious interest. 

The air lines are as of today— 
transportation that will reach any part 
of the world from the back door of 
any home in 60 flying hours. 

Thus, the far places have become 
near, and more and more we become 
acquainted with the geography of our 
world and grow in understanding with 
our world neighbors. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 

Executive Secretary and Editor 
EuceneE P. Bertin 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. Crain Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizasetH Mattuews, Associate Editor 
Marcaret E, HaAssLer Office Manager 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 






































, index. 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
At your finger tips, essential ee 










facts about 40, noted 
men and women of all 
countries,historical and con- & 
temporary, fromevery field F% 
of human activity. Alpha- § 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 








Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


¢.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








Education Through Play 


FOX-BLOX 


Original Entire-Class Project Blocks En- 
courage Children To Play Together and Learn 
By Actually Doing. One set enough for class 
to construct Walk-In Playhouse to hold 10 
children. All-Wood—Self-Locking—No Bolts. 
$145. F.O.B. Battle Creek. FOX JR. $100. 

Write for Complete Information 
FOX-BLOX 45-Pa Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, De- 
signer, etc. Imported Oriental Stone. 
Beautiful in Grain and Color! Cuts 
easily with Pocketknife. 

Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 

Work Kits $1.60, $2.60, $5.00 P.Pd 

E. of Miss. River No. C.O.D. 

FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 

quae 159 E. 28th St. Dept. K., NYC 16 gum! 














PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 


Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10” records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 
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Congratulations 


“T want to congratulate you and 
thank you for the very attractive covers 
on the JourNAL. Talk about the ‘new 
look’! They definitely stepup the eye 
appeal and make a real contribution. 
I am all for them.”—W. A. CoL.ins, 
Erie Veterans School 


Thanks 


“The November issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL reached 
my desk today and | was pleased to 
note that you had included an an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming Christ- 
mas Conference of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics on your 





Educational Interests page. You will be | 


interested to learn that several in- 
quiries have reached us during this past 
week from Pennsylvania teachers who 
saw this announcement and wished 
either a copy of the program or infor- 
mation regarding the films and film- 
strips which we are planning to show 
at our forthcoming meeting.” —E. H. C. 
HILDEBRANDT, Evanston, Illinois 


Progress 


“I enjoy reading the PSEA JOURNAL. 
I feel that it is in keeping with the 
present Pennsylvania State Education 
Association; it continues to make 
progress. With best wishes to you for 
the continued success of your work 
as editor.”—Mary L. Hess, Heller- 
town 


Impossible 


“After being a teacher and ad- 
ministrator in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for nearly 27 years, I find it 
impossible to be without the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and the Educa- 


| tion Bulletin in my new position as 


chief of educational therapy. Enclosed 
you will find a check for these publica- 
tions.”—Marun W. L. Boop, Butler 























CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 
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Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons are 
judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








FOREVER YOURS. . 
¥ ges ee 








closed 
Metal extension refill pencil—over- 


size eraser. Complete Protestant or 
Catholic prayers or U. S. FLAG & 
PLEDGE IN FULL COLOR, perma- 
nently inscribed thereon. Wholesale 
prices. Sample offer—four pencils and 
our complete assortment of Catholic 
or Protestant prayer texts. All for 50c 
postpaid. State which. Agents wanted. 


GOSPEL PENCIL Co. 
Dept. JS 
P.O. Box 38, Gracie Station, 
N. ¥: 3) . ¥. 
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Fit the Book to the Child 
ARI 
W::: 
* « Better than ever before, they help the child from the says in” 
very beginning to relate reading to his other ex- tion,” V. 
periences, “To b 
United | 
** They combine with the usual horizontal a unique have a ¢ 
vertical organization which permits a continuous their we 
r developmental growth between grades. must un 
Says a First-Grade Teacher sterdep 
** Vocabulary control is sound, not freakish, with no hasic. TI 
“In all my twenty years of teaching excessive vocabulary load in any one grade. Blancti 
experience | have never examined a . to recog 
tii eninictinn' ob 0 cane teins «¢ They provide two readiness books for the beginner ile 0d 
and a readiness program that operates at all levels. Bond 
or such an appealing series as the Materials through Grade 4 now available. a ev 
new Ginn Basic Readers.” Write for information. 
must un 
for any 
long in 
72 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY __tew York 11,N. Y. ial 
sist? “] 
implies 
ae § tephy 
similar. 
the inte 
sources 
conditio 
These u 
ized on 
ical), cl 
gions. . 
understé 
why inte 
society. 
W APPLES Tasens BASAL GEOGRAPHIES Unde 
requires 
providé the materials demanded by teachers of geography today: knowlec 
* An extended program of beginning geography — with provision for Beog- F tionshiy 
raphy readiness. om 
* concepts and vocabulary selected on the basis of the child’s maturity and the resc 
ability to comprehend c ociadline 
* gradual and complete development of the ability to understand and interpret as 
— li 
* careful and full development of basal concepts before place geography or oe 
world geography is begun 

* development of the ability to reason geographically = 
and other principles agreed upon as fundamental by leaders in professional thinking today. = 
OUR EARTH — USING OUR EARTH — LIVING ON OUR EARTH. a = 

For a full description of these geographies, please write us for booklet E-524. 
JANUA 
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living and Learning Geography 


ERNA GRASSMUCK GILLAND 


ARREN R. Austin, U. S. Repre- 
eee to the United Nations, 
says in “The High Mission of Educa- 
tion,’ NEA Journal, October, 1948: 

“To be responsible participants in a 
United Nations World, citizens must 
have a clear and accurate picture of 
their world as it really exists. They 
must understand the facts which make 
interdependence of nations and people 
basic. They must achieve a vivid sense 
of functional geography and thus come 
to recognize that they, as individuals, 
their community, and their country 
depend upon resources and products 
from every part of the globe. They 
must understand why it is impossible 
for any group of people to survive 
long in modern society isolated from 
others.” 

How can geography education as- 
sist? “The world as it really exists” 
implies clear concepts of the geog- 
raphy regions—similar and _  dis- 
similar. Add also understandings of 
the interrelations between earth re- 
sources and people’s activities and 
conditions in each region (geography). 
These understandings must be organ- 
ized on several bases: countries (polit- 
ical), climate, and other “nature” re- 
gions. Sufficient accurate geographic 
understandings will help to explain 
why interdependence is basal in modern 
society. 

Understanding this interdependence 
requires descriptive and interpretative 
knowledge (and skills) of the rela- 
tionships between man and nature in 
economic regions. We depend upon 
the resources and products from many 
parts of the globe, as others depend 
upon ours. Global or world economic 
geography patterns as well as regional 
economic geography must be analyzed 
and understood by American citizens. 





In the process of functional geog- 
raphy education, the learner must de- 
velop a habit of individual thinking 
about national and “international af- 
fairs which will cultivate a sense, of 
public responsibility for the success of 
the United Nations.” 

The culmination of these experiences 
can occur only at senior high school 
maturity. Yet, how few Pennsylvania 
adolescents have opportunities to study 
geography with competently prepared 
teachers! 


Privileges of the Pre-School Child 


The spiritual, intellectual, and physi- 
cal environs of the pre-school child are 
significant. Prejudices readily begin 
from careless ignorant talk in family, 
church and play groups, radio broad- 
casts, talkie movies. Little pitchers 
have big ears. 

What happens within a child when 
he hears about queer little Chinese 
children and poor Arab girls and boys? 
Is it fair either to the American child 
or to the people in far-off China or 
Arabia? Rather, one should explain 
that Arabs, or Bedouins, must wander 
with their flocks and herds from place 
to place in search of water and vegeta- 
tion for their animals. Their appearance 
and way of living of necessity are 
suited to these wanderings and hence 
different from our habits. Yet, they, 
too, can be happy. 

Many a child gets his first insight 
(good or bad) of the world beyond 
his own locale at this pre-school stage. 
How many feel as intensely as _five- 
year-old Tommy P. felt when, hugging 
a globe, he said, “Mother, please let us 
travel while I am still young!” His 
mother’s well-selected storytelling and 
reading are introducing him to infor- 
mation and some understandings of 
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relations between man and nature in 
various places, in accordance with his 
particular maturity. To be her son is 
a privilege. 

There are other privileges: to be- 
long to a family and play groups 
where the child is encouraged to ob- 
serve and appreciate animals, plants, 
the sky and weather, rocks, streams, 
and other phases of nature, and to 
have elders who guide the child to look 
at and learn from wholesome and ad- 
visable pictures in books, magazines, 
catalogues, not primarily funnies, and 
not just any pictures to keep him from 
under the elders’ feet. 

How valuable would be study groups, 
where parents of pre-school children 
could get appropriate guidance for 
their own activities and attitudes which 
will affect their offsprings’ later geog- 
raphy education. 


The Right to a Geography Education 


In Pennsylvania, a school law re- 
quires that geography, in addition to 
other subjects, be taught. So each child 
has the right to functional geography 
education, namely to be guided and 
encouraged, to his fullest personal 
capacities, in his geographic experi- 
ences. These should contribute to his 
understandings and performances of 
his responsibilities as a citizen in the 
American democracy. 

Experiences in living and learning 
geography involve the whole child— 
emotionally, intellectually, socially, 
physically. They should occur in demo- 
cratic living. (Making the Classroom a 
Living Democracy, Bul. 233A, 1946, 
Department of Public Instruction). 
The learner should acquire specific, 
definite, accurate geography know- 
ledge, organized by regional and world 
patterns; functional skills and work 


The author of our feature article, related to the teaching of the subject 


pictorially represented on our cover, as Erna Grassmuck, was the first 
director of geography in the Department of Public Instruction. She un- 
doubtedly, through this position, did a great deal to stimulate and make 
effective the teaching of geography in the State. She keeps her active 
interest, as Mrs. Gilland of California, Pennsylvania, by serving as sec- 
retary of the Committee on Geographic Education for World Understand- 
ing of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 
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procedures; and geographic study out- 
comes useful in seeking solutions to 
his personal and home problems, and 
state, national, and world problems. In 
fact, as Pearl Buck says, the com- 
munity is now the world. 


Some Pitfalls versus Steady Climbs 


1. Absurdity of pretending to teach 
or learn geography today with only 
a pre-war textbook, and perhaps a 
political map, versus working and 
actually living in a_purposefully-ex- 
panding laboratory-room with pictures, 
specimens, objects, models, world 
matter, globe and maps, statistics of 
geographic quality and of various de- 
grees in complexity to suit individual 
differences among the learners, and not 
neglecting the outdoors laboratory 

2. Tumbling into geography lessons 
versus purposeful approach on_ the 
basis of pupil-teacher cooperative 
planning, executing, and evaluating 
procedures in geography units 





3. Question and answer, without 
discussion, method versus diagnostic 
analysis of each learner’s thoughts and 
deeds associated with specific remedial 
measures in geography education 

4. Expecting identical responses 
from every “pupil in a given recita- 
tion” versus encouragement of responses 
commensurate with each learner’s ma- 
turity level 

5. Throwing assignments in the 
geography textbook or similar geog- 
raphy (?) busywork at children or 
adolescents while the teacher does 
other work versus elimination of such 
wastage of the learner’s life and con- 
centration on professionally planned 
geography education 

6. Dispensing “fear-inspiring” tests 
versus teacher-pupil planned and ex- 
ecuted means of evaluating geographic 
knowledge and various kinds of learn- 
ing media plus evaluating each learn- 
ers personal and social growth in 
and through geography education 

What additional Steady Climbs? 


The Scope of Geography Education 


To live and learn geography involves 
pupil participation with teacher and 
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other mature guidance and cooperation 
in planning, executing (including as- 
similation), and evaluating meaning- 
ful and purposeful core units in geog- 
raphy education. Such _ experiences 
utilize geographic materials from 
various sources and of various types— 
pictures, words, specimens, globes and 
maps, statistics. They must vary in de- 
gree of complexity so as to serve in- 
dividual differences in the learners. 
The learners search everywhere be- 
yond the classroom, going wherever 
and to whomever material may be. 

These core units introduced sequen- 
tially year by year should fit into a 
general framework of learnings. They 
must contribute to the learner’s total 
spiritual, intellectual, social, and physi- 
cal development. 

Geography analyzes and organizes in 
regional and world patterns, the inter- 
relations between earth resources and 
man. It is both descriptive and inter- 
pretative. It is the liaison subject be- 
tween the natural sciences and social 
studies and should not be classified 
exclusively with either. Accordingly, 
during these core studies the learner 
should acquire definite, accurate con- 
cepts and functional understandings 
(1) of given earth resources and con- 
ditions and of human resources and 
conditions and (2) of the existing and 
potential relationships between these 
two phases of geography. 

Concomitantly, he should develop 
specific worth-while skills and _pro- 
cedures of thinking, working, and feel- 
ing, as an individual and as a member 
of various groups. 

Inevitably the learner develops be- 
havior directing and controlling at- 
titudes. Let us strive for joy in work- 
ing, pleasure in group activity as well 
as contentment with individual tasks. 
dissatisfaction with incomplete data or 
achievements, willingness to contribute 
for the good of others, national and 
world mindedness and similar con- 
structive attitudes essential for demo- 
cratic living. 

As Paul A. Witty says in his article. 
“The Role of Attitudes in Children’s 
Failures and Successes,” NEA Journal. 
October, 1948, “The efficiency of in- 
struction will be heightened by the de- 
velopment of an educational program 
which recognizes the significance of 
each child’s attitudes and of his basic 
need for success, shared experience. 
and sympathetic guidance according to 
his unique nature.” 


Let us add, also, thoughts from The 
Inglis Lecture, 1948, Social-Class |p. 
fluences upon Learning by Allisop 
Davis, “The teacher must learn a good 
deal about the pupil’s cultural environ. 
ment and his cultural motivation, jf 
the teacher is to guide the child’s ney 
learning effectively. To encourage ney 
learning, the teacher must discover the 
obstacles inherent in the pupil’s old 
learning.” How vitally important these 
ideas are in geography education teach. 
ing procedures. 


How Far Have We Gone? 


To what extent are the “Remarks to 
Instructors” quoted in part from Wn. 
C. Woodbridge’s “Rudiments of Geog. 
raphy” published in 1835, still appli- 
cable and why? 

“The beginner should derive most 
of his information from the Maps and 
Charts; and learn the facts at the same 
moment that he sees the outlines of the 
country to which they belong. 

“Let the pupil be made familiar with 
the points of the compass, where he 
is, and on the map;... 

“At first, let him answer questions 
with the map or chart before him; but 
teach him to fix the image of the map 
in his mind, as soon as possible, and 
repeat from memory. 

“Nothing will assist so much in this 
as drawing maps by the eye; first the 
outline of one country at a time; then 
insert the rivers and mountains, then 
the cities; first using the maps, and 
finally drawing from memory.” 

Just how do present geographic 
teaching and learning procedures 
throughout Pennsylvania today differ? 
Might there be classrooms in Pennsyl- 
vania where no functional map study 
is associated with oral recitation of 
facts previously memorized from the 
textbook. Exactly how are we guiding 
each child and adolescent to acquire 
“map language?” 


Criteria for Selecting Regions 


There should not be a scattered mass 
of geographic bits or even of units. 
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Since there is definite gradation of 
learning difficulties in geography edu- 
cation as in other knowledges, sequen- 
tial order of the geography learnings 
is essential. The degree of complexity 
of a given geographic relationship and 
the concreteness with which the ideas 
involved in that relationship can be 
represented are significant criteria. In 
the aggregate, they apply to the selec- 
tion of geography regions and world 
patterns. 

The principles of adjacency and 
proximity of given geographic regions, 
leading to later continental and world 
patterns concepts is another criterion. 

The functional value of given geo- 
graphic learnings is significant. The 
present and potential importance of an 
area or problem must be considered. 
It is as essential to know why given 
regions are omitted as it is to know 
why others are included. 

Recent studies of outcomes indicate 
the need of children and adolescents 
for more and better understandings 
of nature, or earth resources, in geog- 
raphy. Fittingly, Fairfield Osborne, in 
“Our Plundered Planet,” implies that 
we are failing to regard the earth as 
the source of our life. Teachers will 
find Finch, Trewartha, Shearer, “The 
Earth and Its Resources,” very useful 
for earth resource data. 


Farther and Farther 

In the primary grades geography 
readiness develops from experiences in 
the immediate and concretely-distant 
regions. Care is essential in selecting 
these “exposures” through readings, 
stories, games, and plays. 

During the intermediate grade 
years, the learner senses the spherity 
of the earth and “lives” in selected re- 
gions contributory to his development 
of an initial world concept. Always 
his own geographic environment serves 
as a comparative basis. On and on he 
travels to parts of our own country in 
a sequence based on their respective 
learning complexity. Then to our 
nearby neighbors, farther and farther 
he flies or sails (?) to other political 
regions, and to “nature” regions. 
Steadily he is evolving continental and 
world pattern concepts. The experiences 
are often intensive and strenuous. Time 
and materials are needed. So, the 
culmination of his travels and “dig- 
gings” occurs in eighth grade. 

In the junior high school, the speci- 
fic geography learning materials must 
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evidence values that help to clarify 
problems which have actual concern 
and meaning to youth. Here, he thrills 
in using “legend” rather than “key” of 
a map (mere intermediate grade vo- 
cabulary.) The faster learner claims a 
college text on Asia in addition to the 
ordinary geography textbook; another 
uses a college text on Industrial and 
Commercial Geography; still another 
wants “The World Its Lands and 
Peoples”—not a college text but a new 
secondary school book with “brand 
new ideas. 

Likewise data are examined more 
meticulously and more ruthlessly re- 
jected. Sources and individual items 
checked against “measuring sticks” for 
evaluating geographic quality and 
completeness in maps, word matter, 
pictures, even statistics. Some are in 
books, others in magazines and news- 
papers, or on the radio, soon television. 
Farther and farther he goes for ideas; 
deeper and deeper he searches. 

At senior high levels, definite ex- 
periences in geography education are 
being made available, in alert school 
systems: World Geography, organized 
by climatic and other earth resources 
patterns; Global Economic Geography ; 
Problems in Political Geography. In 
addition, “Area Studies” involving 
various subject matter fields, are at- 
tracting attention. 

What a challenging test medium for 
high school—junior and senior—sti- 
dents in geography education appears 
in a page advertisement of the New 
York Times, June 28, 1942. The theme 


is “Geography is taking a beating.” 


Varied and Abundant Equipment 
and Space 

Living and learning geography ex- 
periences require abundant equipment 
varied as to kind: pictures, specimens, 
globe and maps, books, etc., and to 
degree of complexity. Thus it will serve 
varying maturity levels of the pupils 
or students. Let them vary also as to 
geographic quality so as to offer the 
learners opportunities for evaluating 
them. 

The class’s undertakings should 
arouse both children’s and teacher’s 
enthusiasm and utilize their combined 
talents. They should involve wide co- 
operation with people and agencies 
elsewhere. 

During a study of North China and 
Manchuria, a friend contributed soy 


beans he had raised, and hulled.. (Did 


you ever have the experience?) The 
class cooked them and ate them. Then, 
in exchange, they shelled his current 
year’s crop. A portion became theirs 
to present to the next year’s class dur- 
ing their similar study; the remainder 
now awaits the producer’s consumption. 

For another class, the teacher ob- 
tained from the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum!’ a Lesson on Silk 


(several cocoons, equipment, and di- 
rections). The youngsters wanted to 
work at home. Presto—an opportunity 
for wholesome home-school relations. 






’ ate e ° 
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Together children and parents found 
joy in their combined achievements. 
Results? Together they are constantly 
on the alert for information in news- 
papers, books, elsewhere, including the 
radio, for information “that will help 
in our geography lessons.” Simul- 
taneously, it is guiding the parents into 
personal geography education. “And a 
little child shall lead them.” 

Many other worth-while life situa- 
tions are occurring in this Observation 
Center for Geographic Education Ex- 
periences which has developed in Car- 
roll Township, Washington County. 


Guideposts Along the Way 


Guideposts are pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating of 
geographic experiences; use of all 
available earth resources and human 
resources at home and abroad; indi- 
vidual diagnosis by learner and teacher 
in conference, not before the class; 
constant opportunities for more worthy 
self-realizations; extensive inter-group 
geography experiences; interpretation 
of daily personal and home problems, 
as well as local, state, national, and 
international issues. See also “What 
Good Teachers Are Doing.” Curricu- 


1Lessons on Cotton and on Silk (speci- 
mens and instructions) will be sent free to 
schools in Pennsylvania by the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, 34th Street below 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa., upon 
receipt of an application, on official station- 
ery, from the principal. 


(See Geography, page 208) 
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MARY ELLEN BERNESKI 
Latrobe High School 


me mills coughing soot over 
Pittsburgh—the stars and stripes 
looking down with nostalgia at Inde- 
pendence Hall—the quilt of fields 
spread over the humps and hollows 
that compose the curled up body of 
Pennsylvania drowsing in the noonday 
sun. 

This is my Pennsylvania. 

This is my future. 

I raise my pen and turn my head to 
look out of the window; out of the 
window at high hollow fingers of 
smokestacks shrouded in industries’ 
gray breath; at a box car caravan 
thundering through the valley leaving 
behind its dwindling trail of white 
cloud; at a gentle old ridge in the dis- 
tance rising to the sky like a bank of 
verdant chenille; at gray-tinged friendly 
houses with their skirts of ruffled 
lettuce and stilted tomato stalks. Then 
I press my pencil against the paper 
and try to sketch with words the 
pictures I have seen. 

For this is my goal, my life’s ambi- 
tion, to paint Pennsylvania in words: 
to paint her in grays and blacks as the 
pumping industrial heart of the massive 
being that is the United States; to 
paint her in the simple solid greens 
and blues of her farms; to paint her in 
the thousand rainbow shades of her 
peoples; to paint in pale translucency 
the ghosts of her past, her people’s 
past, that walk her corridors. 

No more perfect home could be 
found for a writer. Pennsylvania has a 
bottomless well of impressions from 
which to draw. 

Her industry: pounding hammers 
beating out the rhythm; sun-filled 
furnaces; birth of steel—Steel, Steel, 
Steel, Steel; Joe Magaryak—the Paul 
Bunyan of Pittsburgh; fire and sweat 
and grinding wheels; black coal under- 
ground; wheels and track above; 
wheels turning; machines 
mills living, never resting. 

Her farms: overturned soil making 
scent of spring; buckwheat snow 
covering summer hills; tousled heads 
of corn in the sunlight; cows ambling 
into hay-drenched barns. 

Her people: black-garbed Amish 


with their blue gates; broken speech of 


running; 
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My Future in Pennsylvania 


laboring Slovaks; Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans and the tulips of their fractur 
art; straight shoulders of free, equal 
Negroes; farmers, workers; artists, 
cosmopolites; the highest, the lowest; 
every color, every race; all the world 
in Pennsylvania. 

Her history: savage whoops stilled 
by Bouquet under the trees at Bushy 
Run; Washington’s hungry handful 


growing to an army to outwit the 


British at Fort Necessity; Pickett’s men 
mowed by the scythe of death and 
Northern guns on the melancholy 
meadows of Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania—slice of average 
Americanism. Here the seasons come 
and go in the regular order: roses in 
June and snow for Christmas. Her 
peoples and their lives, though diversi- 
fied, are completely typical. This, then, 
is the phenomenon, the fulfillment of a 
writer’s dream: Pennsylvania, while a 
land of unlimited variety, is also a core 
of normality—a reflection of the whole 
world. 

So with hope for my future in the 
woods of Penn, I take my pen and 
write. 


Secoud Prize 


WILLIAM J. KOLAK 
Windber High School 


- nien are born, people live, and 
people die. Some die boasting of never 
having left the community in which 
they were born. Some leave this world 
bragging of their worldly travels. I 
will go to my happy hunting grounds 
telling my grandchildren that I have 
seen and heard the world in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My exact future is undetermined as 
of now, but will be decided within this 
year. Whether it be college in the fall 
or induction into the United States 
Army, either will take place in Penn- 
sylvania. My first goal is college, and 
if all requirements are met, I am going 
to college. I prefer to attend a Penn- 
sylvania state teachers college because 
of the economic benefits in a state- 
supported school. My profession will 
be derived from the sheepskin of this 





school—on the diploma written Bache. 
lor of Science in Music. 





Mary ELLEN BERNESKI 


My earnest desires of life are: to 
hear a melody of my own being 
whistled by a brawny, Slav steelworker 
as he strains in a mill, helping to main- 
tain Pennsylvania’s record as first in 
steel and pig iron production of the 
United States; to hear a farm boy hum 
a simple tune of mine as he waters 
horses tired from a morning of rippling 
the soil with golden rich furrows 
which are only to be found in Pennsyl- 
vania, a state always ranking high in 
the agricultural records of the United 
States. 

I would like to have everyone in 
Pennsylvania singing my songs; the 


WittiaM J. Koiak 


workers in the Chester County mush- 
room houses, the houses that compete 
with the world’s largest of that industry; 
the coal miner, standing under 4 
shower in a large wash house after a 
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strenuous day of loading in one of the 
shafts of the largest bituminous coal 
fields in the United States; the ship- 
yard workers in Chester, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh; the janitor on the top 
floor of the Cathedral of Learning, 
largest school building in the world; 
the men tending the State’s many coke 
ovens; the rayon workers at Lewis- 
town; the railroad shopmen in Altoona, 
where stand the largest railroad shops 
of the world; and last, the cement 
producers of the Lehigh Valley. 

I dream of jumbling notes together 
to amplify that Pennsylvania has 
everything. I want to extend a welcome 
through music to the people of the 
world to visit the birthstate of the 
United States. I want these people to 
see the inspirations of my music: 
Penn’s Woods, Pennsylvania’s Grand 
Canyon at Wellsboro, the fiery blast 
furnaces at Johnstown, the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, the Liberty Bell at In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia, the 
rows of graves at Gettysburg National 
Cemetery, and the Horseshoe Curve. I 





R. Travis THOMPSON 


shall try to put these material things 
into music before I die. 

Pennsylvania’s industries are and 
will keep growing because of the State’s 
abundant resources and _ industrious 
people. I hope to keep her musical in- 
terests growing. What could be better 
for me than to add to Pennsylvania’s 
everything by becoming a_ great 
musician ? 


Ve J / - J 
R. TRAVIS THOMPSON 
J. P. McCaskey High, Lancaster 


W ARM, gray eyes looked into mine. 
“Tell me about Pennsylvania,” a 
soft, but eager voice said. 

“Well, you know its past so well. . . .” 

“Its future?” 

“As proud as its past was. Because 
of its fair laws and thousands of work- 
ers skilled in all fields it is the home 
of growing, thriving industry. Op- 
portunity is behind every door and the 
partner in every enterprise. But it never 
lost its—” 

“Yes, its what?” 

“Its beauty. Mountains and ravines 
crowded with our native trees, our 
hemlock and oak, ash and locust, crim- 
son and gold in fall. Alive with game, 
it's a hunter’s paradise. And in 
spring... .” 

“In the spring I remember the 
chuckling streams reflecting the sun 
like a million diamonds and the woods 
almost ringing with life.” 

“And all of Pennsylvania’s people 
have such wonderful opportunities to 
have a good time. Beautiful mountain 
and lake resorts, many glorious State 
forests, fishing and hunting.” 

“What do you think will happen to 
our State? Do you think it will continue 
to grow? What are your opportunities, 
as an individual, to get ahead?” 

“The future of Pennsylvania can 
and should be a glorious one,” I re- 
plied, with firm belief in what I was 
saying. “Some five hundred and forty- 
one occupations exist today in the 
State and more chances are springing 
up all the time. The fields of medicine, 
law, teaching, and the arts, not to 
mention many more, are quite varied 
here in the Keystone State. A man 
entering anything from farming to 
chemical science will have all that he 
needs to become a success in Pennsyl- 
vania. Opportunities and chances for 
any job or profession could not be 
more varied. 

“As to my future here as an indi- 
vidual, I cannot answer right now. I 
have thought of going into teaching. 


To a future in Pennsylvania which will be happy and successful, the high school 
seniors who wrote these prize-winning essays look forward. Their essays won 
first, second, and third prizes in the Quiz-Essay Contest, My Future in Pennsyl- 
vania, of the Pennsylvania Week observance. They won cash awards which had 
been given by the Pennsylvania Retailers Association; the contest was super- 
vised by the Departments of Commerce and Public Instruction. 
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Pennsylvania has always been a leader 
in education and I would like to feel 
that I was part of that great system 
that is instructing our younger citizens. 
But I am not sure. . . . The difficulty is 
not that there is not enough to choose 
from but that there are so many splen- 
did opportunities that I cannot make a 
choice. There are so many fields in 
which advancement and financial 
security in pleasant surroundings are 
present. 

“Some of my friends are entering 
the ministry in this state, where com- 
plete religious freedom has always 
been more than just a phrase. Some 
are going to be farmers and they enjoy 
the same chances for a very complete 
education in their field as does anyone 
else since our larger high schools and 
most colleges offer courses in one or 
more of the aspects of farming. Those 
who are training to enter industry re- 
ceive instruction and get practice in 
the mechanics of the industrial world 
from high school on up. The opportu- 
nity to start young and get in on the 
ground floor is stressed to everyone. 
The ideologies of the Founders of our 
Country live today in Pennsylvania, 
the Land of Opportunity.” 

The man whom I had been talking 
with got up and said with kindness in 
his voice, “Thank you for talking to me 
about my favorite subject. It is one I 
never tire of. Good-bye and good luck!” 

The mists which had been gathering 
rose and swirled about the retreating 
figure of William Penn. 





Tribute to the Keystone 
State 


If you're off to Philadelphia this morning 
And wish to prove the truth of what I say, 
I pledge my word you'll find the pleasant land 
behind 
Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. 


Still the pine woods scent the noon, still the 
catbird sings his tune, 
Still autumn sets the maple forest blazing. 
Still the grapevine through the dusk flings her 
soul-compelling musk. 
Still the fireflies in the corn make night 
amazing. 


They are there, there, there with earth im- 
mortal 
(Citizens, | give you friendly warning). 
The things that truly last when men and times 
have passed. 
They‘re all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Thrift Education 
in the School 





R. A. JACOBSON, acting director of the Education Section, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, says thrift is not meanness—but a good habit. He thinks 
it is just plain common sense to teach individuals the value of thrift. 


‘en current School Savings Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the U. S. 
Treasury Department and endorsed by 
the nation’s leading educators, is a 
continuing effort to educate our boys 
and girls, through regular and syste- 
matic saving, in the merits of long- 
range planning. 

Obviously, the benefits accruing 
from any Savings Program are just as 
essential in peacetime as they were 
during the war effort. Hence, School 
Savings today is a peacetime program, 
one whose primary purpose is to as- 
sist the schools of the nation in teach- 
ing conservation, thrift, money manage- 
ment, self-reliance, and participation in 
the affairs of government as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 


Live with Debt 


Thrift, self-discipline, cooperative 
responsibilities, pride in significant ac- 
complishments—these and other great 
values represented some of the experi- 
ences we gained during the war years. 
These same values must now be con- 
tinued by our citizens, particularly our 
children, if we are to handle equitably 
the aftermath of the war, our national 
debt. Whether we like it or not, we must 
live with this debt a long time, and the 





way it is managed will affect our jobs, 
our income, and the well-being of every 
American for many years to come. 

Every school child, therefore, should 
be made to understand why it is to his 
advantage to save and how his own 
security is related to the national 
security. The need for children to learn 
how to use money wisely was never 
more pressing than it is today. The 
need for active, informed citizens was 
never more acute. 
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Integrate School Savings 


The continuing School Savings Pro- 
gram is directed and developed to the 
end that pupils will be helped to be- 
come responsible citizens, sensitive to 
their own and the nation’s needs. As a 
means of accomplishing this, School 
Savings should be made an integral 
part of the course of study. There are 
so many projects in the school curricu- 
lum which bear directly or indirectly 
on their related questions of personal 
savings and government finances. 

Lessons gained from saving today 
and integrated with such studies as 
English, arithmetic, social studies, 
home economics, budgeting, citizen- 
ship, and government will invariably 
develop understanding attitudes and 
skills related to patriotism, conserva- 
lion, saving, citizenship, community 
service; also habits and ideas which 
will have a lasting influence upon the 
lives of pupils. The variety and extent 
of these skills will, of course, depend 
largely upon the grade level of the 
pupils and the degree of integration 
possible within the school curriculum. 


Skill in Handling Money 
Skills developed in the School Sav- 


ings Program will also vary with the 
extent to which students are given lee- 
way in managing and administering 
its financial features. Certainly, our 
younger citizens can become adequately 
equipped to handle money, make 
change, budget, bank, and keep ac- 
curate records. At the same time, they 
can learn how to interpret charts, 
graphs, news stories, and radio pro- 
grams in the field of personal and pub- 
lic financial affairs. 

Whether the study unit plan or the 
textbook method be used, a regular 
Stamp Day, with active participation 
in it, becomes a laboratory wherein 
the pupil himself carries out the ex- 
periment which proves to him the use- 
fulness of all he has been spending so 
much time in learning. 

The business of becoming educated 
rises to a creative experience when 
School Savings is not regarded as a 


separate activity that interrupts class 
routine and makes extra duties for busy 
teachers. As educators throughout the 
nation have pointed out, its related 
activities fit so well into modern con. 
cepts of educational objectives, that 
even pupils unable to purchase Stamps 
regularly, or at all, share fully in gain. 
ing skills, attitudes, and experiences 
that will serve them well when they be. 
come earning members of society. 














Aids and Study Units 


To assist teachers in the operation of 
the School Savings Program, teaching 
aids and classroom study units have 
been prepared and are available with- 
out cost by addressing the Savings 
Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, 21 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7. Leading educators and 
teachers of national prominence have 
contributed of their knowledge and ex- 
perience in the preparation of this 
material. Teachers will find suggestions 
of real educational value and many 
helpful ideas to assist them in the very 
important work of teaching thrift. 
training pupils how to save for their 
future and their own security. 

We can mutually agree that it is 
just plain common sense to support a 
program that teaches individuals the 
value of thrift. Learning how to save 
wisely is a valuable asset to character 
and success in life. Thrift is not mean- 
néss nor privation. Thrift is discipline 
that leads to understanding and con- 
tentment. Thrift is a good habit, and 
good habits are marks of distinction. 
Through the U. S. School Savings 
Program, pupils are acquiring a habit 
of inestimable value. They are learn- 
ing to manage their money so that it 
makes the greatest contribution to 4 


full life. 
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THE LOCAL 
BRANGH 


A Democratic 
Workshop 


ARTHUR F. NICHOLSON 


Member of PSEA Local Branch 
Committee, Indiana 


gives is, of course, the nation’s 
| most vital and essential business. 
So many people from the teaching pro- 
fession and other occupations have 
said so (and stated the cause eloquently 
if not convincingly) that the public is 
fully aware of the idea—which we 
as teachers regard as fact. 

In many respects the general popu- 
lace has approved and _ supported 
measures that have benefited teachers 
who are the key factor in the ad- 
mittedly important business of insur- 
ing democracy’s future. This support 
has been true ever since the establish- 
ment of free public schools, and 
especially during the past decade. Yet 
these increases in teachers’ salaries and 
improvements in professional working 
conditions have not been enough—that 
is one thing almost all of us in educa- 
tion agree upon. 

Why is it then that after so much 
effort and considerable achievement on 
the part of educators, their professional 
organizations, and other friends of edu- 
cation, the profession still has so many 
obvious needs which have not been 


fulfilled ? 


Answers are easy! 


Answers vary from absurd assertions 
which imply public apathy, organiza- 
tional deficiency, and politics to equally 
unsubstantiated remarks that declare 
ineptitude on the part of teachers and 
insincerity on the part of their leaders. 

If one were to say “tommyrot” in 
reply to these and a myriad of other 
equally easy answers, he would be 
justified (although not everywhere 
popular). As a matter of fact, no glib 
explanation, plausible though it may 
sound, is the right reason. 

The fact that free public schools in 
Pennsylvania were originated about 
115 years ago despite cost considera- 
tions by people with no similar pre- 
cedent to follow is significant. The 
general voting public in those days be- 
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came convinced of the need for tax- 
supported schools. Those people be- 
lieved in their conviction. They en- 
countered intensely keen opposition 
that was both sincere and alert. Still 
the cause of free public schools won 
and the democratic institution of tax- 
supported education got started on a 
state-wide basis. 


The Victory 


A great many considerations en- 
tered into the victory, but basically the 
most cogent factor was that the people 
favored free schools. 

Today the people continue to look 
with genuine approval upon public 
education despite the considerable 
criticism from many quarters. 

Even though people in general have 
continued to favor public education 
during the past decade, they apparently 
have not been willing to insist on giving 
the financial support which we in the 
business know is necessary. 

Our job, therefore, is not to con- 
demn, shift responsibility, shrug 
shoulders, pass the buck, or give up— 
but rather to convince the people that 
adequate support of public education 
is a “must.” 

The task of convincing can not be 
done by the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association Headquarters Staff 
and other teacher leaders on the State 
level without more fundamental aid 
from the teachers who work where the 
people are. 

Local branches of the PSEA neces- 
sarily will have to carry the ball. With 
groups or sub-groups of the organiza- 
tion in practically every community in 
the State, the work could be simple. 


Swinging Fists 

Weeping aloud, gnashing teeth, 
swinging fists, or otherwise antagoniz- 
ing the public served is hardly the way 
to win needed financial support. By and 
large local branch organizations to- 
gether with the PSEA have achieved 
splendid results in bettering teaching 
conditions during the past ten years. 
Yet these accomplishments have been 
quite generally in the field of acquiring 
needed salary increases which sub- 
sequent inflation made meaningless. 

Each inflationary surge that has 
tightened the pocketbooks of teachers 
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has evoked great efforts on the part of 
local branches to meet the crisis. Thus 
many of our local branch members 
have had every opportunity to acquire 
the belief that the sole purpose of 
PSEA and its branches is to get higher 
salaries for teachers. Further, and even 
worse, some lay persons have come to 
look upon teachers’ organizations as 
pressure groups. 

While local branches and the state 
organization do have a prime obliga- 
tion to consider the immediate needs 
of those working in the profession, it 
might be well for local branches to 
work toward a broader base of activi- 
ties that would include all professional 
experiences of teachers. 


Wise—All Ways 


In brief a local branch may best 
serve its members by becoming a dem- 
ocratic workshop wherein teachers may 
through participation become aware of 
all of the implications of their pro- 
fession and may grow not only salary 
wise but all ways. 

Since the local branch must main- 
tain an interest on the part of its mem- 
bership, the organization must evi- 
dence dynamic and militant efforts on 
behalf of teacher welfare. Wise leader- 
ship and alert members will recognize 
however that in the long haul over a 
period of time the dynamic militant 
organization, while taking immediate 
needs into consideration, still acts on 
the assumption that an informed pub- 
lic sympathetic toward education and 
its proponents is the teacher organiza- 
tion’s greatest asset. 

Every local branch should have as 
an integral part of its program—a skill- 
ful, concentrated, continuous drive to 
keep the public aware of the great im- 
portance of free public schools and 
their functions. 

In this continuous drive for public 
friendship, local branch members will 
emphasize the doing of the best pos- 
sible professional work on the part of 
every classroom teacher, of every 
supervisor, of every principal and su- 
perintendent. Then the local branch 
organization—on safe ground—may 
proceed not only to take credit for good 
performance but also to convince the 
public that people want to pay ade- 
quately to support education in 1949. 
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Can We Aftord It 


R. E. TURLEY, Director 
Audio-Visual Department 
McKees Rocks Public Schools 


| Foprop: limitations will not permit 
the installation of an Audio-Visual 
program which entails the expenditure 
of very substantial sums of money.” 
With this ultimatum many schoolmen 
dismiss one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties that science has made available to 
implement the educational growth of 
boys and girls. The problem is not 
whether we can afford to embark on 
such a venture but rather whether we 
can afford not to utilize facilities which 
add to educational achievement. 

It is our purpose to set forth in this 
article a plan by which an Audio- 
Visual program may be inaugurated 
regardless of the finances of the district. 


A Chairman to Head 


I. Select from your teaching force 
that individual who has shown interest 
in the field or who possesses those 
characteristics of leadership which will 
enable him to chair a committee 
charged with the responsibility of out- 
lining a method of procedure. It is sug- 
gested that the committee represent all 
fields and grade levels. 

II. The committee will survey the 
system tabulating all equipment pos- 
sessed by the school and noting care- 
fully the levels at which it can be 
utilized. This survey may include maps, 
charts, globes, still pictures, photo- 
graphs, recordings, microscopes, hand 
lenses, etc. The material already at 
your disposal will be a revelation. We 
have found that teachers frequently de- 
feat their own purpose by failing to 
use available materials. We are prone 
to criticize the administration for not 
buying new materials while that which 
has been acquired accumulates dust in 
obscure cupboards and cloakrooms. 


Minimum Essentials 


III. Prepare a list of minimum 
essentials for the introduction of a 
program. One projector may be our 
goal for the first school year. By pro- 
viding one room for the projection of 
pictures the program can be arranged 
to give all classes an opportunity to 
schedule its use. If a special room can 
not be arranged, it is quite feasible to 
move any small projector to the de- 
sired classroom. After the minimum 
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essentials have been determined, a long 
range program should be established 
with definite goals set to be reached 
at specified periods. 


Public Interest in Program 


IV. A plan to secure-our-equipment 
must be formulated and initiative will 
uncover many avenues to help realize 
our objective. Many schools have 
raised funds by presenting plays, by 
selling various articles in the school 
and community, or by securing the co- 
operation of the PTA in the venture. 
Some civic organization may also be 
interested in the provision of equip- 
ment and you can sell them on the 
idea by simply demonstrating its ad- 
vantages with cooperation of any 
projection equipment company. 

V. The selection of the equipment 
should not be undertaken until many 
types have been demonstrated. Secure 
the advice of some respected authority 
in the field, visit other organizations 
whose programs are functioning suc- 
cessfully, and, finally, weigh carefully 
the type most suitably adapted to your 
requirements. 

VI. Intelligent use of the equip- 
ment necessitates a thoughtfully for- 
mulated plan to familiarize the in- 
structional staff with the materials 
available and the techniques necessary 
to realize the greatest educational 
benefit from their use. Literature which 
describes the content of films and 
tabulates grade placement is the first 
step, provided, of course, that the en- 
tire staff is sold on the value of the 
program. 

Instructional films depicting the pro- 
gressive steps in use of films in the 
classroom should constitute our first 
booking. We can not overemphasize 
the necessity for careful preparation, 


showing, and follow-up. The purpose of 
the entire program may be defeated jf 
the teacher objective is entertainment, 

A simple mimeographed requisition 
form may be filled out and submitted 
to the director of the program who will 
schedule the films on or as near the 
desired dates as possible and upon 
receipt of booking confirmation, set up 
his schedule for the entire school and 
notify each instructor by use of a 
mimeographed form of the specific 
play dates. It is highly desirable that 
some form of film evaluation be re. 
quired with the use of each film. This 
eliminates rescheduling materials of 
questionable value. 


Free Films 

VII. Where can films be secured 
since our budget provides no funds for 
rental? Our committee must secure in- 
formation relative to the sources of 
such free educational films and we 
might add that there are inexhaustible 
supplies of excellent educational films 
available from such sources as General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Bureau 
of Mines, Modern Talking Pictures, 
Inc., Dept. of Interior, and our State 
Library to mention a very few. 

VIII. Be careful that the number of 
films requested for use in any given 
field does not exceed the bounds of 
common sense and retard educational 
growth. 

It is certain that these suggestions 
will not answer all the difficulties en- 
countered in the establishment of an 
Audio-Visual program but it is hoped 
that they may simplify what seems to 
be an insurmountable obstacle. Can we 
afford it? Teachers whose hearts are 
wrapped up in the interests of boys 
and girls can’t afford not to afford it. 
They will find ways and means. 





Central projection equipped with blackout blinds 
On screen the author confers with Supt. W. H. Church 
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Macbeth Cau Ge Pun 


KATHRYN NICOL, Derry 


t was the sixth period of the day. I 
| was tired—so were my pupils. We 
were studying Macbeth—we had just 
finished reading the discovery scene 
the day before. Whether the fact that 
[ had had a round with a pupil two 
periods before had anything to do with 
it, I do not know. However, I do know 
that my patience was worn thin and I 
was a bit on edge. 

The period had just started when I 
saw one of the boys look back at a 
classmate and give him an eye-sign. It 
was a mere lifting of the eyebrows 
perhaps, or perhaps he was just look- 
ing; at any rate I was in no mood for 
distraction. We had studied an article 
in The Reader’s Digest earlier in the 
week. The title was “Want the Wig?” 
Now, all the seniors knew when I made 
the remark, “Want the wig?” that I 
was asking in a polite way “Do you 
want to take over?” 


Change Your Tactics 


The young man was chagrined 
when I put the question to him, he 
blushed and stammered, “I just turned 
around.” There was a glint of antago- 
nism in his eye and just a trace of 
“Why pick on me?” in his attitude. My 
psychology whispered “Change your 
tactics.” 

“I’m tired, Jim,” I said. “I really 
would like a rest.” It worked, and fast. 

“Do you mean it?” he asked. “Do 
you really want to rest?” 

“Why, yes, Jimmy,” I replied, “I'd 
like that a lot.” 

“May I have the whole run, send 
them out if they don’t pay attention?” 
he asked. 

“It’s your job to keep them in- 
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terested, Jimmy. But if anyone shows 
@?srespect you may send him out,” I 
said. 

Jimmy studied the floor a moment. 
Little whispers floated to my ears, “Go 
on, Jim,” “Take over, Jim,” “Go on 


up, Jim.” 


Anybody’s Guess 


Jim was popular; the students liked 
him. The majority of this class were 
boys, and many of them were his foot- 
ball teammates. Then Jim looked at me 
and grinned. He untangled his long 
legs and pulled his six feet upright. 
From then on it was anybody’s guess. 

The first challenge was, “Who killed 
the grooms?” Three hands shot up. 

“Dom?” 

“Lady Macbeth killed them. She 
was afraid they'd talk. She killed them 
when she smeared their faces.” 

“John?” 

“Lady Macbeth didn’t kill them, they 


committed suicide’—more frantic 
hands. 
Prove It 

Now Jim wasn’t even calling on 


them. Information was volunteered fast 
and furiously. 

“How could they commit suicide? 
Did they kill themselves and then lay 
the daggers down beside them on the 
pillow?” 

“Lady Macbeth did that, says so in 
the book,” from another volunteer. 

“Macbeth killed them.” 

“No he didn’t—he just said that. 
How could they speak then and tell 
him ‘Macbeth hath murdered sleep. 
Cowder shall sleep no more?’ ” 


WABEDBOOTME IO 
BROOMS 





“They that—he 


didn’t say 
imagined he heard that.” 

“Prove it—prove it.” 

Jim’s voice came clear and steady, 
“No more of that!” 


just 


Dead silence, and then Jim ques- 
tioned, “Do you think Macbeth lost 
his head and murdered them in fear, 
Bill?” 

“He might,” was Bill’s answer, “but 
I think the grooms waked up and saw 
the king dead and were frightened so 
they killed each other to keep from 
shouldering the blame.” 

“Naw” (This from the back of the 
room) “They were drunk. They 
wouldn’t think that far. They would be 
too groggy to know the king was dead 
at that hour of the night.” 

“They wouldn’t kill each other. 
They were friends.” 

“Oh no!” (the skeptical voice of 
Danny) “When a man’s drunk, he 
doesn’t know who is his friend.” 

“Even if he were drunk, he’d have to 
hate to kill and they didn’t hate each 
other.” 

“Macbeth killed the king and didn’t 
hate him!” 

“Yes, but Lady Macbeth made him 
do it.” 

“Oh no? Why do men kill their 
wives—do they hate them? Look at 
the newspapers—Why do sons kill their 
fathers? Surely not through hate?” 


A Bridge for Tomorrow 


Jim looked at me and I just know 
he was going to ask my opinion when 
the bell rang. I was refreshed and an 
animated group left the class discuss- 
ing the matter pro and con. We have 
a bridge built for tomorrow. I think 
we can build well and happily. As they 
filed out with smiles on their faces, the 
title of a popular song kept running 
through my mind, “Why Don’t We Do 
This More Often.” 
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Traveling Forward 

Looking back over the road we have 
been traveling as an organization for 
the past year, there are naturally a 
number of things which stand out. 

A noticeable trend is the expansion 
of activities on all levels, the Local 
Branch, the Convention District, and 
the State. 

Local Branch leaders have found 
much to take home and use from the 
Local Branch workshop held at State 
College last summer. Local Branch 
leaders’ conferences held all over the 
State have been most informative and 
helpful in operating the local associa- 
tion. Most of all the genuine desire on 
the part of the membership to have a 
real live-wire Local Branch has been 
responsible for increased action. 

Two factors seem outstanding in for- 
warding convention district activity. 
First, having the President of the dis- 
trict serve on the Executive Council 
has been an excellent idea for coordi- 
nating the work of the district with 
the State and Local Branch. The dis- 
trict president can bring in informa- 
tion concerning needs and happenings 
in his district and go back to work in 
the district stimulated and informed 
through his service on the Council. 
Second, the increased appropriation for 
promotional activities in the district is 
having its effect. Simply having in- 
creased funds to carry out more of the 
carefully planned functions that are for 
the good of the cause of education 
should be helpful. 

On the State level there has been in- 
creased activity not only in the com- 
mittees that have existed, but a step 
forward was taken when on January 
24, 1948, the Executive Council author- 
ized the establishment of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The workshop 
conference held by this Commission 
with numerous representatives of 
various educational levels and types of 
professional service from all parts of 
the State gives promise of success. 
Certainly giving thought to the prepa- 
ration of teachers and promoting 
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higher standards in our profession 
should be commendable. 

Great things can be expected as a 
result of the work of the reactivating 
committee of the classroom teacher de- 
partments. As each department ex- 
pands in activity it should contribute 
to the unified effort of the entire As- 
sociation. 

Looking back over the pages of the 
JOURNAL one can see the results of in- 
creased activity. The “New Look” of 
the cover each month, the many fine 
contributions of our membership, put 
together with outstanding work on the 
part of the Editor and Associate Editor 
have given us a JOURNAL in which we 
can take just pride. 

Travel can not be experienced with- 
out getting over the rough places in 
the road, but so long as our path is by 
way of democratic procedure we know 
that we are traveling in the right direc- 
tion. 

—_N. EuGENE SHOEMAKER, 
President, PSEA, Red Lion 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During January 
1. Announce meeting schedule 

for remainder of year. 

2. Have delegate(s) report on 
PSEA Convention at first 
general meeting. 

3. Evaluate local branch prog- 
ress with executive commit- 
tee by use of “Self-Appraisal 
Scale for Local Branches.” 

4. Report to membership the 
results of evaluation of local 
branch program and achieve- 
ments to date. 

5. Report names and addresses 
of local legislative commit- 
tee to PSEA Headquarters. 

6. Make final check on mem- 
bership—local, State, and 
national—and NEA affiliate 
status. 











The 1949 Executive 
Council 


Under our constitution, the 1949 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. Officers 
1. The President 
2. The Vice President 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


II. Department Presidents 

Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers in Elemen- 
tary Education 

3. Classroom Teachers in Secondary 

Education 

Higher Education 

Practical Arts and Vocational 

Education 


— 


ne 


III. Representatives of the Nine Con- 
vention Districts 
1. Central—Fred L. Marshall, class. 
room teacher, two years 
2. Central-Western—Arthur JV. 
Townsend, Bedford, administra- 
tor, one year 
3. Eastern—Paul S. Christman, 
Schuylkill Haven, administrator, 
two years 
Midwestern—George A. McCor- 
mick, Beaver, administrator, one 
year 
5. Northeastern—Robert E. Daw- 
son, Scranton, administrator, one 
year 
6. Northwestern—Warren E. Mil- 
ler, Warren, classroom teacher, 
one year 
7. Southeastern—Paul H. Grim, 
Chester County, administrator, 


~ 


one year; Ralph B. Sharer, 
Delaware County, classroom 
teacher, two years 

8. Southern—Kermit M. Stover, 


Boiling Springs, administrator, 
two years 

9. Western—J. Willard Newton, 
Tarentum, administrator, one 
year; Andrew Petor, Allegheny 
County, classroom teacher, two 
years 


“Come, Let Us Reap” is the title of 
a new bulletin which Abington Town- 
ship has published on the function and 
use of the library in the elementary 
school. The local school board has ap- 
propriated $1.50 a year per child for 
library books and does everything it 
can to encourage the use of the library 
by school pupils. 
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Combined Annual 
Conventions of School 
Directors and Secretaries 


Thursday and Friday 
February 3-4, 1949 


Again, this year, the School Direc- 
tors and the Secretaries will partially 
combine for their Annual Conventions. 
The 35th Annual Convention of the 
Association of School Board Secre- 
taries will convene in the Forum of the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, at 
9:30 Thursday morning, February 3, 
1949. The 53rd Annual Convention of 
School Directors will open at 2:15 in 
the afternoon of the same day, jointly 
with the Secretaries, to listen to an 
address by Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Follow- 
ing this address, they will combine in 
sectional meetings for the discussion 
of common problems. 

At the evening meeting, the Governor 
will extend greetings and an address 
will be given by Walter D. Head, Past 
Governor of Rotary International, 
author, commentator, and educator. 
Concerts will also be given by the 
Hazleton Concert Band and Clarks 
Green—Clarks Summit High School 
Chorus. 


The Directors will continue their 
Convention, Friday morning. The 
business session will be held in the 


afternoon and during the day addresses 
will be made by Bert L. Liles, presi- 
dent of the Association; John O’Neil, 
chairman of the State Tax Equaliza- 
tion Board; Russell C. Bartman, ex- 
ecutive director of the State School 
Building Authority; Paul H. Wueller, 
associate director in charge of Re- 
search and Statistics, Joint State 
Government Commission; Robert Ed- 
win Lots, Exchange Teacher from 
Reading, England; and _ Harrison 
Wood, correspondent, commentator, 
and author. 


THE E1i¢HTH ANNUAL college hour, 
a project in collegiate guidance, was 
sponsored by the faculty and the Wil- 
liam Penn Parent-Teacher Association 
in the William Penn Senior High 
School in York on November 9. Repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities 
met with students and their parents at 
half-hour intervals. These individual 
conferences were preceded by a pro- 
gram of music and addresses in the 
high school auditorium. 
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Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association voted 
in October to continue the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund during this year. 
The need in this worthy cause, which 
was supported so splendidly by teacher 
groups last year, continues to be great. 

The program has been broadened so 
that assistance may be provided to 
teachers in any country with which 
the United States maintains normal 
diplomatic relations. Funds are to be 
sent to the State Association which 


will forward them to the NEA. 





» C. O. WituiaMs, a life member of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, has been named _ assistant 
dean of admissions and college ex- 
aminer at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

The appointment will become effec- 
tive on March 1, 1949, when Dr. Wil- 
liams succeeds Carl E. Marquardt, who 
will retire with emeritus rank on 
February 28. 

Active in many honorary and pro- 
fessional groups in the field of educa- 
tion, Dr. Williams served from 1943- 
48 as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Association. He is also 
a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association and in 1946 was 
named to a five-year term as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the NEA. 

Dr. Williams came to Penn State in 
1926 as an assistant professor of edu- 
cation. He was named associate pro- 
fessor of education in 1933 and in 
1946 was promoted to director of ex- 
tension and professor of education. 


D. D. Eisenhower 
Appointed to NEA 


Commission 


Four new appointments to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators have been announced by 
Willard E. Givens, NEA executive 
secretary. 

Appointed to the commission for 
four-year terms, beginning January 
1, 1949, are: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.; Henry H. Hill, president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools, New York, 
N. Y.; and Eugene H. Herrington, 
principal, Ebert School, Denver, Colo., 
who was reappointed for a four-year 
term by the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

One of the immediate assignments 
of the commission is to make a study 
during 1949 of the role of the public 
schools in the face of continuing in- 
ternational tensions. A second major 
issue which the commission will study 
is the role of the public schools in de- 
veloping moral and spiritual values. 

Established in 1935, the Educational 
Policies Commission for 13 years has 
prepared and disseminated statements 
of proposed policy for American edu- 
cation. 

The 20 members of the commission 
represent all levels of the nation’s edu- 
cational system from the elementary 
school through the university. Four 
members are classroom teachers, three 
are school superintendents, three are 
administrative college staff members, 
four are college or university presi- 
dents, one is an elementary school 
principal, two represent educational 
associations, one represents an edu- 
cational foundation, and two are serv- 
ing on educational assignments with 
the federal government. 

Mabel Studebaker of Erie, president 
of the NEA, is a member of the Com- 
mission. 
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Secondary Principals 
Announce 1949 
Officers 


More than four hundred secondary 
school administrators attended the 
thirteenth annual Secondary Education 
Conference sponsored :by the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals at 
Harrisburg on October 25-26. 

Highlighting the conference were 
three general sessions featuring legisla- 
tive needs in education, administrative 
problems in secondary education, and 
current international and a 
dinner meeting held in the Ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 


issues, 


Officers and Committees 


At the business session of the con- 
ference the following members were 
elected or appointed to committees for 
the year 1949: 


Executive Committee: Daniel V. 
Skala, president; Joseph N. Maddocks, 
vice president; J. E. Nancarrow, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Oliver S. Heckman, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer; Horace G. 
Geisel; G. Baker Thompson; Paul R. 
Miller, and J. Frank Dennis. 


Publication Committee: J. E. Nan- 
carrow, chairman; Lawrence D. Smith, 
A. W. Harman, and Wallace C. Savage. 


Planning Committee: John H. Ty- 
son, chairman; Paul L. Cressman, E. 
D. Grizzell, Karl Agan, E. Guy Green- 
awalt, Homer Lowry, John D. Ander- 
son, H. W. Pharaoh, and E. A. Glat- 


felter. 


Research Committee: Charles E. 
Manwiller, chairman; Mary Jane Wy- 
land, G. C. Galphin, James W. Richard- 
son, D. H. Loree, James W. Mates, H. 
Frank Hare, Albert Henry, and Walter 


H. Sauvain. 


Resolutions 
Resolutions adopted at the confer- 

ence: 

Commended Francis B. Haas and his 
staff for the proposed program of 
curriculum revision 

Thanked the Association of Colleges 
and Universities for interest in 
secondary school problems 

Urged every high school in Pennsyl- 
vania to support the professional 
program by sending $5 or $10 to 
J. E. Nancarrow before January 1 
every year 
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Went on record as considering the pres- 
ent program of driver education in 
the State hampered by the insistence 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion that credits be given for courses 
not connected with driver education 

Commended J. E. Nancarrow for his 
work as secretary-treasurer for the 
Pennsylvania branch 

Requested high school principals to 
mail their lists of seniors to the 
secretary-treasurer but to refuse to 
distribute these lists to other indi- 
viduals 

Asked the National Association to re- 
evaluate its approved list of contests 

Endorsed the report of the State As- 
sociation’s Committee on Activity 
Funds 

Endorsed the PSEA proposal concern- 
ing changes in the State retirement 
system 





Fourth NEA Leadership 
Institute 


Announcement is made of the fourth 
annual NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, a training school for lead- 
ers of professional organizations, to be 
held July 25-August 19, 1949, under 
the auspices of The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

The 1949 Institute is designed to 
stress those things that make for com- 
petence and confidence in leadership: 
parliamentary law; public speaking; 
good public relations; the history, 
structure, and program of our united 
associations; planning for next year’s 
work. The lectures on school law, by 
Karl Berns, which proved so popular 
in earlier Institutes, will be continued 
and enlarged. Learning to lead in such 
a way as to rally the full force of a 
group will be the subject of careful 
study and practice. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to officers of state associations, local 
associations, classroom teacher groups, 
FTA sponsors and FTA presidents, and 
others who wish to prepare themselves 
for leadership in our professional 
organization. For further information 
regarding the 1949 NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership, write to 
Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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» JosEPHINE E. ScouLter of North 
East has retired after completing a half 
century of teaching. Beginning as a 
teacher in the Jones Mill school of 
North East Township in 1898, Miss 
Scouller has served continuously since 
that year in North East Township and 
Borough. 

Since 1919 Miss Scouller has been 
assistant principal of the North East 
Joint High School. In 1943-44 Miss 
Scouller was president of the Erie 
County Branch of the PSEA and in 
1946-47 was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Classical 
Teachers. 





Mercer County Branch 
Sponsors Overseas 
Teacher 


The teachers in Mercer County have 
given $500 to help to bring to the 
United States a teacher from Austria. 
Lotte Beran of Vienna will probably 
study at the State Teachers College in 
Trenton, New Jersey, as a result of the 
contributions of this county Branch. 

Miss Beran was an_ elementary 
school teacher in Vienna. Her subjects 
were natural sciences, mathematics. 
and English. She has also taught at a 
teachers’ training college for girls and 
kindergarten. 

Miss Beran was dismissed by the 
National Socialists regime, lived in 
hiding in Vienna from 1942-43, was 
then brought for one year to the con- 
centration camp at Auschwitz and 
Ravensbruck until the end of War. 
Her father, Hugo Beran, headmaster 
of secondary school, emigrated to USA 
where he died in 1942 as a teacher at 
the Academy Thedford, Vermont. 

Mercer County teachers are looking 
forward to having Miss Beran visit 
them when her schedule in this country 
permits. 
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Convention Districts Report 


Central-Western 


The Central-Western Convention 
District, which held its annual meeting 
in Indiana October 21-22, reports the 
election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Arthur V. Townsend, Bedford; 
vice president, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
Lilly; and secretary, John E. Davis, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Townsend, who became the dis- 
trict’s representative on the PSEA Ex- 
ecutive Council when Eugene K. Robb 
moved to Millersville at the beginning 
of the past school year, will continue to 
serve as the district’s representative in 


1949. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions, adopted by the district, 
included recommendations as follows: 

Urged continued support of the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and WOTP; 
supported formation of FTA chapters; 
recommended that public school 
teachers receive a cost-of-living bonus 
of $500 during the 1948-49 term; 
voted to participate in a recruitment 
program; urged interest and participa- 
tion in curriculum revision; endorsed 
Federal Aid to Education, and en- 
couraged the observance of American 


Education Week. 


Eastern 

The 5000 teachers of the Eastern 
Convention District gathered for their 
Seventeenth Annual Convention in 
Bethlehem in mid October for a two- 
day program. 

The event which was built on the 
theme, “Education—Its Worth” opened 
with a banquet and business meet- 
ing of the Executive Council and 
featured a general session, a dozen or 
more luncheon meetings, an elementary 
departmental meeting, and twenty-five 
sectional conferences. In order to ac- 
commodate the large membership in at- 
tendance it was necessary to hold the 
general session in two divisions—the 
secondary group meeting in the Senior 
High School auditorium of the city 
and the elementary group in the Junior 
High School auditorium. 

\t the business meeting of the Coun- 
cil. the members heard a report on the 
legislative program of the PSEA by 
state chairman, Paul S. Christman, and 
district chairman, E. S. Bodenhorn. 
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The proposals for liberalizing the Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement System 
were presented by J. Maurice Strattan, 
chairman of the Retirement Problems 
Committee. 

Principal speakers before the general 
sessions were Rollo Walter Brown, 
Arthur M. Traveler, Pastor William 
E. Swoope, and Honorable D. Ray- 
mond Sollenberger, member of the 
General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth. 

George W. Hayward of New Jersey 
and Leversia L. Powers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction spoke to 
the Elementary Departmental meeting 
on the broader aspects of elementary 
education. For the twenty-five sectional 
meetings, the convention committee 
drew speakers from the Department of 
Public Instruction, the colleges of 
eastern United States, teachers from 
numerous school districts in the area, 
business groups, State Department of 
Health, labor organizations, the press, 
and government officials. 


Officers 


The Eastern Convention District, at 
a meeting of its House of Delegates in 
Reading on December 4, elected: 
President, Paul S. Christman, Schuyl- 
kill Haven; first vice president, Francis 
J. Dolan, Lansford; second vice presi- 
dent, William C. Kutz, Spring Town- 
ship; and secretary-treasurer, Mary 
Connelly, Frackville. 


Northeastern 


Shamokin entertained the North- 
eastern Convention District meeting on 
November 19-20. The officers of this 
district are continued through this 
next convention district year. Robert 
E. Dawson of Scranton is serving as 
president and representative on the 


PSEA Executive Council. 


Southeastern 


The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Paul H. Grim, president, held the 
meeting of its House of Delegates in 
Philadelphia on December 7. Ralph B. 
Sharer of Delaware County was elected 
as the classroom teacher representa- 
tive of the district on the PSEA Ex- 
ecutive Council for 1949. 


Western 


The Western Convention District, J. 
Willard Newton, president, held the 
annual meeting of its House of Dele- 
gates in Pittsburgh on November 6. At 
this meeting, committee reports were 
received and officers and committee 
members were elected. 

The district elected Andrew Petor of 
Allegheny County to serve as the 
classroom teacher representative on 
the PSEA Executive Council. Elected 
to the district’s Executive Committee 
were Henry S. Baumgarten of Pitts- 
burgh and Joseph C. Kradel of West- 
moreland County. 

In accordance with the constitution 
the president, vice president, and 
secretary have one more year to serve. 
The district held its annual convention 
meeting in Pittsburgh October 14-16. 


Scholarships for Teachers 


A broad program of scholarships to 
help overcome a shortage of qualified 
personnel, including teachers, for work 
among the handicapped, is being 
offered by the Pennsylvania Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 1107 
North Front Street, Harrisburg. 

Scholarships of $150 each to persons 
interested in teaching physically handi- 
capped children have been set up by the 
Society. Previously, three scholarships 
were made available each year for 
physical therapists desiring additional 
study in cerebral palsy work. 

Persons eligible for the teaching 
scholarships should be: 

1. College graduates or holders of 
a teaching certificate in Pennsylvania 

2. Currently employed in Pennsyl- 
vania or have prospects for such a 
position, or should declare intent to 
work for not less than two years in 
schools or institutions for the education 
of the physically handicapped in the 
State 

3. Recommended to the Society by 
the Division of Special Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction 

The scholarships are limited to sum- 
mer terms or to other terms and courses 
approved by the Division of Special 
Education; they will amount to $150 
each or at a rate not to exceed $25 a 
semester hour credit; four grants will 
be made to an individual, but for only 
one summer at a time. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Society. 
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North Coventry Pupils Vote 


Practice in Democracy 


Three Schools Report Election Projects 


“The major objective of the public 
schools of this nation is to turn out 
capable, efficient, enthusiastic citizens 
who can and will participate in per- 
fecting and extending the democratic 
way of life.” So states Requa W. Bell, 
supervising principal in Jenkintown, in 
reporting an activity organized in his 
district to train students to be better 
citizens. 

The faculty of the Jenkintown Junior- 
Senior High School organized a project 
around the recent presidential election. 
The social studies department prepared 
a unit of academic study on “The 
Evolution and Growth of Democracy.” 
The outline for this study started with 
the Magna Charta in 1215. Other items 
for study were religious freedom, local 
self-government, England brings back 
autocratic rule, confederation, federa- 
tion of the states, democracy grows. 
evolution of suffrage, social equality, 
economic opportunity, and the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility. 

After studying the methods of vot- 
ing, party machinery, and the electoral 
college, the students suggested that 
they would like to stimulate voters to 
go to the polls on election day. They 
developed a plan to canvass the four 
wards of the borough in an effort to 
get every eligible voter to the polls. 


Students prepared a handbill to dis- 
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tribute to voters, and the editor of the 
local newspaper printed the bills for 
the students to distribute. 

Parents, teachers, students, and polit- 
ical workers reported that they thought 
the idea was excellent and that the 
whole project was a very successful 
experience in citizenship education. 
The students’ efforts were not in vain 
for 86% of the voters in the borough 
reached the polls on election day. 


North Coventry Township 


In an exciting experiment in which 
textbooks were left to gather dust in 
their desks, North Coventry, Potts- 
town, high school students learned 
about American democracy by actually 
conducting a presidential election of 
their own. The picture on this page 
shows how they used their voting 
privileges as future citizens. 

When their parents went to the polls 
on election day, the North Coventry 
students cast their votes at school. For 
several days prior to this time, students 
in civics, problems of democracy, 
world history, and United States his- 
tory classes had been reliving the na- 
tional conventions of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. They listened 
to magnetic tape recordings made while 
the conventions were in session. 

Paul H. Grim, supervising principal. 


reports that the project created yp. 
usual interest in the district. The Pots. 
town Mercury, local newspaper. gaye 
the project several columns of space 
in editions prior to and after election 


day. 


Wyalusing Valley 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow” 
describes accurately the process ip 
which a unit of the problems of democ. 
racy classes culminated in a mock 
election in the Wyalusing Valley High 
School. The unit was directed by 
Florence Pollock. 

Wyalusing students were enthu. 
siastic in their desire to learn about 
the parties and candidates. They as. 
sembled and studied material pertain. 
ing to the candidates of the two main 
parties. After two weeks of study, the 
classes chose six students to appear on 
a panel in the form of a radio program 
for a high school assembly. 

In all, 93% of the students registered 
and voted without any undue pressure. 
A report sent in by Harry P. Weast, 
supervising principal, ends with this 
sentence: “However, it cannot be said 
that the mock election results (like the 
polls) were any indication of the na- 
tional election results.” 





To clear difficulties out of the way, 
there is no axe like a good principle.— 
Edward W. Ziegler. 

The diamond cannot be polished 
without friction, nor is man perfected 
without trials.—Chinese Proverb. 





esos. 
» We present Samuel E. McDonald, 
the new superintendent of Monessen 
public schools. Mr. McDonald was 
principal of Brentwood High School 
for sixteen years and taught mathe- 
matics and science in the school for 


two years. 
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Executive Council 


The 1948 Executive Council of the 
PSEA met in Parlor D, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, November 13, at 
1:35 p.m., with N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Francis B. Haas, Adam 
Brucher, Merrill C. Cassebaum, Ben 
Elkins, T. Russell Frank, Catherine E. 
Geary, Paul H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, 
C. E. Hess, George A. McCormick, J. 
Willard Newton, Carryl E. Stauffer, 
Earl K. Stock, and Arthur V. Townsend. 

Absent but accounted for: Robert 
E. Dawson, Clyde A. Lynch, Warren 
E. Miller, and Mabel Studebaker. NEA 
State Director. , 

Paul S. Christman, Chairman, PSEA 
Legislative Committee, met with the 
Council. 


REMARKS BY Doctor Haas—Doctor 
Haas told members of the Council he 
had issued an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to meet on November 22 to consider the 
major legislative problems. 


MinuTES—Mr. Stauffer moved that the 
minutes of the October 9, 1948, meet- 
ing, be approved as printed. Seconded 
by Mr. Grim. Carried. 


CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION REPORT— 
The Executive Council discussed the 
report of the Committee on Legislation 
to the House of Delegates as presented 
by Paul S. Christman, Chairman. 


CopE oF Eruics—The Executive Sec- 
retary read the re-phrasing of that part 
of the Code which has to do with “dis- 
missal.” 





AASA Hospitratitry Hour—Mr. Grim 
moved that the PSEA sponsor a Hos- 
pitality Hour during the 1949 Regional 
Convention of the AASA in Philadel- 
phia on March 28. Seconded by Mr. 
Newton. Carried. 


Citizens COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION 
—Mr. Stauffer moved that the PSEA 


participate in the Citizens Committee 
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‘By Qe Association Activities 


for Education. Seconded by Mr. Casse- 
baum. Carried. 


GOVERNOR’s COMMITTEE ON PRoMoOT- 
ING SAFETY ON THE HicGHway—Mr. 
Shoemaker received a letter from Otto 
S. Messener, chairman, in which he in- 
quired if the PSEA would assist in 
forming committees on safety educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hess moved that the PSEA en- 
dorse the proposal. Seconded by Mr. 
Townsend. Carried. 


1948 State CONVENTION PLANS—The 
Executive Secretary reviewed the plans 
for the general sessions of the Con- 
vention. 


Next MEETING oF CounciL—The Ex- 
ecutive Council agreed to meet Friday. 
December 10, at 4:00 p.m., in one of 
the Parlors of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:17 p.m. on mo- 
tion of Doctor McCormick, seconded 
by Mr. Hess, the Executive Council ad- 
journed. 


December 10, 1948 


The 1948 Executive Council of the 

PSEA met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
December 10, 1948, at 4:10 p.m., with 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, President, pre- 
siding. 
Rott Catut—Those present were: N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Adam Brucher, Merrill C. 
Cassebaum, Robert E. Dawson, Ben 
Elkins, T. Russell Frank, Catherine E. 
Geary, Paul H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, 
C. E. Hess, George A. McCormick, 
Warren E. Miller, J. Willard Newton, 
Carryl E. Stauffer, Earl K. Stock, 
Arthur V. Townsend. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas and Clyde A. Lynch. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 


rector, sat with the Council. 


MinutEs—Mr. Newton moved that the 
reading of the minutes of the Novem- 
ber 13, 1948, meeting be dispensed 
with and that they be accepted. 
Seconded by Mr. Stauffer. Carried. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The report of the Executive Secretary 
including a financial statement for 
October 1 to November 30, 1948, and 
a statement of Headquarters service, on 
motion of Mr. Elkins, seconded by Mr. 
Hess, was approved. 

Tax Report—Mr. Moser submitted a 
comparative study of tax rates in 
school districts of Pennsylvania from 
1946-47 to 1948-49 including levies of 
special local taxes (Act 481) showing 
the impact of salary legislation on tax 
rates. In response to the request of the 
Executive Secretary for directions re- 
garding the release of this material to 
the press, Mr. Grim moved that Head- 
quarters Staff be given sufficient lati- 
tude to handle the problem as the 
situation develops. Seconded by Mr. 
Hess. Carried. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
presented a statement of activities for 
the period October 3 to November 30, 
1948. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON SALARY 
SCHEDULE FOR PSEA PROFESSIONAL 
StaFF—Mr. Shoemaker said that in 
the absence of the chairman, Doctor 
Lynch, the committee had started de- 
liberations. 

Mr. Shoemaker said that the chair- 
man would present information at the 
next meeting of the Executive Council, 
and that recommendations could be 
made to the 1949 Executive Council. 
(At 5:10 p.m., Mr. Brucher arrived. ) 
REPORT OF PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 
CoMMITTEE—Mr. Cassebaum moved 
that the report be mimeographed and 
distributed to the Executive Council. 
Seconded by Mr. Grim. Carried. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—A letter was pre- 
sented from Ralph McDonald, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, extending an invitation to 
a regional conference at Washington, 
D. C., on January 10-11, to the fol- 
lowing representatives of the PSEA: 

1. The President 

2. The Executive Secretary or a 
designated staff member 

3. The Chairman, and as many 
members as possible, of the State As- 
sociation’s parallel commission 

4. The President, or a representa- 
tive, of the State Association’s Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 

Mr. Dawson moved that the As- 
sociation participate and be responsible 
for persons indicated and that partici- 
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pation by members of the Commission 
be determined by the Commission 
within budget limitations. Seconded by 


Miss Haas. Carried. 


UNFINISHED Business—In response to 
the inquiry of Mr. Dawson regarding 
the publication of the Auditor General’s 
report concerning the Retirement Sys- 
tem, the Executive Secretary said he 
hoped to clear it for the January 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
New BusIness— 

1. Mr. Elkins referred to the policy 
on procedure adopted by the Legisla- 
tive Committee at the October 2, 1948, 
meeting and offered the following reso- 
lution as a counter proposal: 

Resolved that the Executive Council 
empower and require the Legislative 
Committee to be in constant attendance 
during the session when major legisla- 
tive proposals concerning education 
are being considered to share the 
responsibility of any major decisions. 

Mr. Elkins moved the adoption of 
the resolution. Seconded by Mr. Hess. 

Following discussion, Mr. Dawson 
moved that the resolution be tabled. 
Seconded by Miss Haas. Carried. 

2. Mr. Shoemaker announced the 
following appointments to the Com- 


mittee on Local Branches for two years, 
effective December 1, 1948. 


Eastern—Timothy E. _ Brennan, 
Pottsville 
Midwestern—Herbert P.  Lauter- 


bach, Aliquippa 
Southern—Robert A. Nichols, Leba- 
non 


Central—Fred L. Marshall, Brad- 
ford, to succeed V. A. Champa, who 
has moved from the district (one year) 

Ruth Krapf, Hazleton, was named 
chairman to succeed Mr. Champa. 

3. Mr. Miller expressed apprecia- 
tion for the work being accomplished 
by the Workshop of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, but said the restricted 
budget of the Northwestern Convention 
District would be completely depleted 
by the payment of expenses of the 
representatives to this Workshop. He 
inquired how the promotional activities 
could be carried on. 

Doctor McCormick said the Mid- 
western Convention District had to 
cancel a meeting of its Executive Com- 
mittee because its budget would be 
exhausted after subsidizing representa- 
tives to the Workshop. 
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Mr. Newton presented the action 
taken at the November 6, 1948, meet- 
ing of the Western Convention District 
House of Delegates proposing possible 
methods for equalizing the delegates 
expenses to the State convention. 


1. Two out of every three years the 
PSEA Convention shall be held in cities 
other than Harrisburg and that those 
cities be chosen for the geographical 
location and the accommodations for 
delegates 

or 

2. The local association shall be 
liable for the delegates’ traveling ex- 
penses for the first 100 miles and that 
all traveling expenses incurred for the 
additional mileage shall be paid on a 
proportionate basis from the PSEA 
general fund. 

Miss Champlin moved that the Ex- 
ecutive Council recommend to the next 
Executive Council that it give consider- 
ation to the above action of the West- 
ern Convention District. Seconded by 
Miss Haas. Carried. 

Mr. Hess moved that the North- 

western and Midwestern Convention 
Districts be authorized to proceed with 
meetings of their respective Executive 
Committees. Seconded by Mr. Dawson. 
Carried. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 6:22 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Hess, seconded by Mr. 
Dawson, the Executive Council ad- 
journed.—H. E. GayMaAn, Executive 
Secretary 








» CHARLES H. BILHEIMER, who retired 
at the close cf the last school term 
after teaching in the schools of North- 
ampton for 49 years, was honored at 
a public testimonial dinner recently. 
Since 1928, Mr. Bilheimer has served 
as assistant principal and mathematics 
instructor in the junior high school at 
Northampton. 


Legal Zuestion Bor 

Act 515, effective July 1, 
1947, provides for additional com. 
pensation to teachers who earn de. 
grees payable during the year next 
succeeding that in which the degree 
was earned. Was there any provision 


QUESTION: 


for additional compensation for 
those who earned their degrees prior 
to the effective date of the Act? 

ANSWER: Under the provisions of 
Act 515, effective July 1, 1947, a 
minimum salary schedule was estab- 
lished which provided that in all 
school districts, except those of the 
first class, the minimum salary pay- 
able during the school year 1947. 
48 for all teachers holding standard 
certificates was $1950; for teachers 
holding a college certificate, $2150, 
and for teachers holding a Master’s 
Degree, $2300. This minimum salary 
schedule gave recognition to the 
holders of degrees by providing the 
differential of $200 in each case. 
Since the salary to be paid for the 
school year 1947-48 was based upon 
the earnings of the professional em- 
ploye during the school year 1946. 
47, this differential was not main- 
tained in all cases. In all districts, 
however, which during the school 
year 1947-48 paid only the minimum 
required under the new schedule, 
the differential was maintained. 

Question: Ifa merger is voted upon 
by the electorate of several school 
districts, must the merger be ap- 
proved by all in order for it to be- 
come effective? 

ANSWER: In a recent opinion of the 
State Department of Justice it was 
held that two or more school dis- 
tricts among a large group voting 
upon consolidation may merge 
legally and leave the dissenting dis- 
tricts intact. Those districts in which 
a majority of the voters approve a 
merger are free to consolidate with- 
out including the district or districts 
which reject the merger. Section 134 
of the School Code provides that a 
merger voted upon shall become 
effective as to only those districts in 
which a majority of the electors vot- 
ing on the question shall have as- 
sented to the merger. 





THE WHOLE PEOPLE must take upon 
themselves the education of the whole 
people and be willing to bear the ex- 
pense of it—JoHN ADAMS 
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Sharon Teachers Exchange Ideas with Laymen 


A N estimated 700 community school 

teachers gathered in Sharon High 
school, Monday, September 20, to hear 
an exchange of ideas between educator 
and laymen on the topic “What Shall 
We Teach the World-Minded Citizen 
Today?” 

At various meetings segregated ac- 
cording to courses and school levels, 
thirteen laymen discussed with the at- 
tending educators what should be 
taught in the classroom to make the 
student more world conscious. 

Planned by Superintendent C. M. 
Musser of the Sharon schools, the 
meetings were held as part of the in- 
service training for Sharon teachers 
and were open to teachers from the 
neighboring schools of Hickory; Brook- 
field, Ohio; Sharpsville; West Middle- 
sex; Farrell; and the Sharon parochial 
schools. 

The afternoon sessions followed a 
general morning meeting at which time 
the teachers heard talks given by Mary 
Jane Wyland of Pennsylvania State 
College and Otis Crosby of Detroit. 

Miss Wyland spoke on “The New 
Look in Education.” The title of Dr. 
Crosby’s address was “Public Relations 
from the Teacher’s Standpoint.” Dr. 
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Crosby is the director of the Depart- 
ment of Information Service in the 
Detroit public schools. 

The laymen who participated in the 
afternoon meetings included repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, business, 
the church and the home. The object 
of these meetings was to secure the 
laymen’s point of view on matters of 
school policy. In addition to the lay- 
men 36 educators, from Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Erie, Mercer County, 
Beaver County, and Lawrence County, 
also took part in the discussions. 





FTA Chapter 
Installed at Thiel 


The recently organized FTA Chapter 
at Thiel College, Greenville, was pre- 
sented its charter, by Raymond C. 
Webster of the PSEA, at its organiza- 
tional dinner held October 7, 1948. 
The name chosen for the newly founded 
organization was the David R. Sum- 
stine Chapter. 

David R. Sumstine graduated from 
Thiel College in 1890 and entered the 
teaching profession and is now con- 
sidered one of this country’s foremost 
educators. In 1926 he was named Di- 


rector of Curriculum Study and Edu- 
cational Measurement and Research 
for the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 
Perhaps one of the most famous of Dr. 
Sumstine’s achievements was the estab- 
lishment of the WPIAL which served 
as a model for the entire interscholastic 
sport structure of the State. 

Mabel Simmons of the faculty of 
Penn High School, Greenville, in- 
troduced Mr. Webster who presented 
the charter. Mr. Webster introduced 
Mrs. Wilda Faust, the main speaker of 
the evening, and her topic was “Mem- 
bership in the FTA Organization and 
Its Merits.” A. B. Denniston, superin- 
tendent of public schools, Greenville, 
told the group of Dr. Sumstine’s career 
and personality. Dr. Sumstine was un- 
able to attend this meeting. The Thiel 
College group, of 35 members, is 
honored to have as their adviser, Ray- 
mond Amalong, professor of education 
at Thiel College. The officers of the 
croup are: President, Mary Louise 
Egbert, Greenville; vice president, 
James Jamison, Jamestown; secretary, 
Ramona Moorehead, Indiana; treas- 
urer, Dale Knapp, Sharon; Student 
Council representative, Elmer Slezak, 
Sharon. 
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Geography (From page 193) 
lum Bulletin, Secondary Schools, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, April- 
May, 1948, and adjust suggestions to 
geography education. 

What additions can you offer? 


Responsibility for Geography 
Education 

Parents. They are responsible in 
having their pre-school children ex- 
perience ideas, feelings, and behaviors 
which will encourage geography readi- 
ness. Why should an elementary and 
secondary school student waste his life 
and his teacher’s mind and spirit to 
eradicate prejudices against places 
and peoples and fears of animals, 
plants, and other phases of nature 
which alert parents would not permit 
a child to acquire? Where there is 
antagonism, learning speed is reduced. 

During the school years, parents 
should share with the school personnel 
the responsibilities of procuring ade- 
quate and functional geography edu- 
cation for their children and adoles- 
cents. 

Teachers and Other School Person- 
nel. Since each Pennsylvania child 
has the right to be “taught geography,” 
his school’s personnel have the respon- 
sibility to cooperate with him in pro- 
viding adequate equipment and space 
and to guide him in his living and 
learning geography experiences to- 
wards goals of a balanced, contented 
personality and of functionally whole- 
some and _ constructive citizenship 
participation in the American democ- 
racy. 








PETERSON 
SYSTEM WALL CARDS 





STANDARD ALPHABET CARDS 


THE PETERSON eee HE PETERSON HANDWRITING SYSTEM TC 





xuet? 8 anos. 
CLRARrEAD, Pa 











Large White Capitals, 
Small Letters, and Numerals 
Black Background 
Fine Quality Bristol Stock 


Price Per Set $1.25 


KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies 
Main Plant 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Branch 
8033 Bennett St., 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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Teachers in geographic education 
themselves must ceaselessly expand 
and clarify their own geographic learn- 
ings (relationship geography, not iso- 
lated fact memorizations), constantly 
striving to keep up-to-date yet clear 
in their own thinking, also intensify 
their grasp of the psychology of learn- 
ing and teaching as it applies to geog- 
raphy and citizenship education, and 
broaden their citizenship background 
and behaviors by sharing civic living 
at home and by traveling actually and 
vicariously, at home and abroad, with 
“geographic eyes and feelings.” 

After all, the teacher is the master 
mind and spirit guiding functional 
geography education in school. But, 
she requires and deserves the whole- 
hearted encouragement, support, and 
cooperation of the school administra- 
tors, other educational and main- 
tenance personnel and members of the 
school board, as well as other people 
in the local community. 

Together children, adolescents, and 
adults can spread the gospel of acquir- 
ing accurate geographic knowledge 
and techniques and applying them to 
the solution of day-by-day living prob- 
lems, at home and abroad. 

Adolescents. The youth who have 
experienced realistic, stirring, truthful 
geography living and learning will 
possess useful understandings of geog- 
raphy regions and world patterns. 
Then a sense of responsibility will 
urge them to continue their geography 
education during adult years, providing 
they are not overwhelmed by the ignor- 
ance, indifference, and _ intellectual 
lassitude of the adult mass into which 
they “drop out of school” or “gradu- 
ate.” 

The Adult Mass. The preponderant 
intellectual inertia of our population 
beyond high school age, in and out of 
college, in shops, offices, highways and 
by-ways, in homes, churches, and 
schools, is probably the greatest 
stumbling block in the entire progress 
of geographic education in our Com- 
monwealth and our nation. Whose 
responsibility is it to combat and con- 
quer this inertia? Is there not a ruling 
in Pennsylvania permitting geography 
education for adults? How are you 
helping? 

There are some teachers in geog- 
raphy education in Pennsylvania 
schools, adequately and broadly pre- 
pared, who are guiding children and 
youth along purposeful and effective 


lanes. The Commonwealth needs many, 
many more. 

But our children and adolescents jn 
geography education need and deserve 
the encouragement and active assist. 
ance of all persons associated with the 
schools. In addition they need suzges. 
tions, attention, and other Moris: of 
lay people, at home and abroad. How 
are they helping your children and 
adolescents? 

What about adult citizens’ respon. 
sibility in selecting school board mem- 
bers who will approve only adequately 
prepared teaching personnel in geog- 
raphy education, upon recommenda- 
tion of a school administrator capable 
of evaluating such qualifications? 

Are you an administrator who 
realizes that the success of your school 
administration depends quite as much 
on the extent and quality of the en- 
couragement and professional aassist- 
ance you give regularly to your teach- 
ers in geography education at all levels 
as it does on the achievements of your 
athletic teams? Do you actually ob- 
serve for sufficient periods her work 
with the children or youth? 

Are you a teacher who recognizes 
each learner—child or adolescent—as 
an individual and as a member of 
various groups in the American 
democracy? Do you guide him in his 
living and learning geography ex- 
periences specifically towards growth 
in all aspects of his being—spiritual, 
intellectual, social, physical? Does it 
matter whether the geographic data to 
which he is exposed are accurate or 
inaccurate, pertinent or irrelevant, suf- 
ficient or too meagre? To what extent 
does it matter whether or not he is 
assimilating geographic understandings 
to the extent of his proven maturity? 
What measuring devices do you use? 

Are you a parent or lay person who 
is concerned about the geography edu- 
cation achievements of the young 
people in your schools? Are you 
actively contributing to the necessary 
collection of data and perhaps even 
offering equipment that they need? Are 
you watching their respective attitude 
and building and resultant behavior 
—controlling developments during their 
geography experiences? 

Frankly, how are you specifically as- 
sisting children, adolescents, and adults 
in your community to become and 
then continue to be geographically 
minded—a quality as necessary in a 
world at peace, as at war? 
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AmericAN HicH Scnoot Biotocy. Charlotte 
L. Grant, H. K. Cady, and N. A. Neal. 
902 pp. Illus. Harper. $3.28 

“American High School Biology” takes up 
the major life functions of plants, animals, 
and humans. These include nutrition, diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, growth and re- 
pair, behavior and learning. Information on 
heredity, eugenics, and processes of repro- 
duction in plant, animal, and human forms 
is presented in a straightforward manner. 

Illustrations from photographs by Berenice 

Abbott show details of the patterns of 

nature which cannot always be seen by the 

eye alone. 


Mosy Dicx. (Adapted) Verne Brown. 317 
pp. Illus, Scott, Foresman. $2 
Moby Dick has been put into fifth-grade 
vocabulary in order that students who shy 
away from the classics, or whose reading 
abilities aren’t up to par, can enjoy it. 
Pen-and-ink drawings by Seymour Fleish- 
man will help to encourage student interest 
in the reading of the text. Dramatic end- 
sheets, short reading lines, and ‘explanatory 
footnotes beckon the reader along. 


Workine witH P tastics, Arthur Dunham. 
235 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3.50 

The beok deals with plastics as a craft 
material, its purpose being to help students 
develop skill in working with this new 
medium. All the projects are based on 
actual experience and have been developed 
in various shops. They are organized in 
progressive sequence, from simpler to more 
complex, showing what can be made with 
plastics. How-to-do-it directions on how 
things can be made with plastics are clearly 
and fully given. An introductory chapter 
offers general information about plastics. 
Fundamental operations in phenolic and 
acrylic plastics are then analyzed and ex- 
plained step-by-step, with accompanying 
projects. Complete chapters are provided 
dealing with safety, tools and equipment, 
design and color, and vocational informa- 
tion. A glossary, a bibliography, and a list 
of plastics manufacturers are included. 


THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP— 
Today and Tomorrow. 412 pp. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201-16 St. N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. $3 

The 1948 yearbook of the elementary 
school principals is a workbook for the next 
decade treating such topics as: Goals for 
the elementary school; review of the char- 
acteristics of local and_ state principals’ 
groups; analysis of certification standards, 
legal status, and professional standing in 
local school systems; statistical data on 
salaries, hours, time allotments, types of 
supervisory activities, and other phases of 
the principalship—with recommendations 
for their improvements; suggestions for the 
improvement of the preservice and inservice 
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preparation of principals; summary of the 
historical contribution of the national de- 
partment; and forward-looking suggestions 
by a group of well-known educators. 


Wuat Peopie THINK Asout THEIR SCHOOLS. 
H. C. Hand. 224 pp. World Book Com- 
pany. $2.52 

This book is a practical handbook for 
educational administrators in that it provides 


information on the techniques and materials 
of opinion polling in school systems. After 
pointing out the value of having an accurate 
picture of the opinion of the community, 
and the loss of time and the inefficiency in- 
herent in guesswork, Dr. Hand goes on with 
a detailed discussion of each step in the 
process of gathering and interpreting data. 
The questions contained in the inventories 
are analyzed, and the significance of various 
possible responses is explained. Considerable 
attention is given to the evaluation and in- 
tegration of related data. One whole chapter 
is devoted to the application of the related 
findings of different inventories in a specific 
city situation. The complete text of the four 
separate inventories, one for parents, one for 
teachers, and one each for pupils in upper 
elementary and secondary schools, is given 





Now...Local Dealer Libraries of S.V. E. 
Educational Filmstrips Available to You! 








S.V.E. libraries. Every filmstrip is a new edition or has been recently 


To better serve your visual needs hundreds of selected 
Educational Filmstrips are now available to you locally 
through visual education dealers in your state who maintain 


revised with up-to-date authoritative material. 


Filmstrips Cover All School Subjects 


S.V.E. Educational Filmstrips are made for 
teachers by teachers and cover all subjects in 
the Arts, Sciences and Social Studies. Many 
have been correlated with textbooks of lead- 


ing publishers. 


Contact your visual education dealer today for 





From S.V.E. Algebra Filmstrip Series 


a complete list of filmstrips at your disposal. 


And, see the preferred projector for America’s 


schools -°.. - 


and double-frame filmstrips. 





Filmstrips 


the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Model 
AAA—which takes 2” x 2” slides and single 
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For 2” x 2” Slides, Single 
and Double-frame 
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1319 Vine St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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in the form of appendices. Thus all the in- 
formation, instruction, and material neces- 
sary for a successful conduct of an opinion 
poll is presented in one convenient and com- 
pact volume. 


Rapar Primer. J. L. Hornung. 224 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.80 


This primer explores all the important 
areas of radar and gives the student un- 
derstanding of how radar works and how it 
is used. It also acquaints him with the 
essential features of television, loran, and 
sonar, and supplies an excellent foundation 
for more advanced theory and applications. 
Illustrations—diagrams and photographs— 
enhance clearness and interest. A_ useful 
bibliography is included. 








The Pennsylvania 
State College 
Summer 


Sessions 
1949 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses leading to certifica- 
tion and degree require- 
ments 

Comfortable and convenient 
living accommodations mod- 
erately priced 

INTER-SESSION 
June 7 to June 24 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 6 
Post-SESSIONS 
August 8 to August 26 
August 8 to September 17 


Series of Institutes, Confer- 


ences, and Workshops in 
specialized fields of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and 


higher education 


Planned recreational program, 
and summer artist series 


for catalogue information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 


Ideal for Summer 
Study and Recreation 
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ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
Elsbeth Kroeber and Walter H. Wolff. 
612 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.20 


This high school biology uses the easy-to- 
read double column pages. Its study of living 
things gives an understanding of the facts 
and principles of biology. It helps the stu- 
dent understand many of the things he sees, 
hears about, and reads about. Abundant 
illustrations form an integral part of the 
text. Review material is provided and 
further activities for brighter students. 


ee 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

CuristMAs Biooms. Marie Clark Miller. 
$1.75 

Ir Does App Up. Elmer A. Hilker. $2.50 

JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, Friend and 
Defender of Freedom. A Narrative Bi- 
ography. Fredrika S. Smith. $2.75 

New ZEALAND THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 
Frances Norene Ahl. $2.50 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

Practica, SHop MatHematics. New Third 
Edition. John H. Wolfe and Everett R. 
Phelps. $2.40 

Modern Chapbooks Publishers, 284 Montauk 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

THE Piay’s THE THING. Joseph Mersand. 

$2.50 
Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Count 5. $0.60. Numser Macic. $0.52. 
Stories THE Numpers TELL. $0.52. G. 
C. Bartoo, Bess Stinson, and Jesse Os- 
born 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES IN THE ADOLEs- 
cENT Perron. David Segel 
PosTGRADUATE EDUCATION _ IN 
ScHoots, 1947-48. Homer Kempfer 


Hicu 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
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Miscellaneous 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF Bonp IssuES IN 
SELECTED PENNSYLVANIA ScHOoL Dis- 
tricts. A Dissertation in Education. W. 
B. Castetter. Educational Service Bureau, 
3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. $2 

Atuminum Unit. Aluminum Co. of 
America, 801 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19 

AMERICAN STANDARD PRACTICE FOR SCHOOL 
Licntinc. Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. $0.50 

CHANDLER, Arizona. An Example of the 
Need for Fair Dismissal Procedures. 
NEA, 1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 
6D. 

Costs AND FINANCING OF HIGHER Epuca- 
TION. EDUCATION FOR THE HEALTH 


Services. INEQUALITY OF OPPoRTUNITy 
IN HicHer Epucation. Reports to the 
Temporary Commission on the Need for 
a State University. Bureau of Publica. 
tions, State Education Department, Al. 
bany 1, N. Y. 

THE EpucaTIONAL RADIO PROGRAMS oF 
WestincHousE. KYW, Philadelphia 


Fitms For Ciassroom Use. Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., NYC 

How To Improve Your Stupy Hapsns, 
Samuel N. Le Count. Pacific Books, Box 
558, Palo Alto, Calif. $0.25 

IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH Group Stupies. Summary of 


(See Pamphlets, page 212) 











THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


* 


Again, Temple University of- 
fers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities 
available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, you will find 
that the Temple Summer Ses- 
sions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the Univer- | 
sity—and the city of Philadel- | 
phia and environs—offer many | 
cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions 
June 27 to August § 


Post-Sessions 
August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University 
Summer Sessions Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 
1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office 
ofthe Registrar, Broad Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Textbooks Face their Hardest Wear 
in the Next Five Months! 


* GET THEM “UNDER COVER” NOW 


by protecting them with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
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( which make Books Last Twice as Long — 
and Keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 
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SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Student Council Conference 


Plans for the 1949 National Conference of Student 
Councils are now being made by the National Association 
of Student Councils of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Dates for the conference, to 
be held in the Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have been tentatively set as June 20-23. Obtain details 
from Gerald M. Van Pool, director of student activities, 
National Association of Student Councils, 1201-16 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Vircinta E. CRUIKSHANK, teacher of Grade 5 in the 
Fourth Ward Elementary School at Sunbury, has been 
awarded first prize of $300 in the 1948 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor. Miss Cruikshank’s description of a Canadian 
trip, taken last summer, will be published in February. 

Five other Pennsylvania teachers won recognition as 
follows: Sadie Joan Alam, teacher of Grades 4 and 5 in 
Spaulding school, Aliquippa, $10 (“The Near East Of- 
fered Us Much”); Mrs. Grace K. Cole, teacher of Grades 
4B and 5A in E. C. Emlen School, Philadelphia, $5 (“ “Bean 
Town’ on Budget Time”) ; Erma Morcom Stull, teacher of 
Grade 2 in Public School, Leechburg, $5 (“The Aura of 
Old Whaling Days”); John Hayes Edwards, teacher of 
history and geography in Grades 4, 5 and 6 in Roxbury 
School, Johnstown, Honorable Mention (“Transcontinental 
Streamliner”) ; and Esther Dawson, teacher of Grade 3 in 
Third Ward School, Tarentum, Honorable Mention 
(“Canadian Tapestry”). 


JANUARY, 1949 








MAN IN HIS WORLD 


by Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


geography for today’s needs 


Grade 4: 

Grade 5: 

Grade 6: Old World Lands 
Grade 7: A World View 


Our Big World 


The American Continents 


Workbooks and teachers’ guides 
available for grades 4 and 5. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


Knute L. Johnson, 4614 Woodland Ave., Drexel Hill 
A. H. Bagenstose, 2710 Crosby Ave., Pittsburgh 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East Seventeenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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Pamphlets (From page 210) 


Conference Reports, Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Principals. 
J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper 
Darby Senior High School. $1 


InDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING. Leo Wolman. 
Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE LayMAN AND Pustic Epucation. Roy 
E. Larsen. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, N. Y. 


Look into TeEaAcHtnc. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Pustic Epucation In New Mexico. Pus- 
Lic ScHoors oF SoutH CAROLINA. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE PLaysHoP. Division of Dramatics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. $0.35 

SERVICES FoR TEACHERS. General Electric 
Co., 1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Sources or TEACHING MATERIAL. Catharine 
Williams. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. $0.20 

Stupy-Discussion Group TECHNIQUES FOR 
Parent Epucation Leapers. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 
S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Younc AMERICA TEACHER’S ALMANAC. 
Young America Magazines, 32 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. $0.25 





TEACHER WELFARE COMMITTEES 


..+-in Pennsylvania 


Make 1949 a “SECURE” year for your teachers. Plan 
in advance against future uncertainties. Do as more 
than a thousand teachers’ welfare committees have 
done all over the country. Provide your members with 
sound income protection against unexpected accidents 


and illnesses by means of 


TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE 


issued by 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices—Evanston, III. 


R-E-A-S-O-N-S 


Maximum 


@ Experience 


@ Stability 


@ Security 





v 


@ Over 1000 Teacher 
Groups insured 


@ Wide spread of Groups 
located in 43 States 


@ Proven over a period of 
25 years 


(Pennsylvania Group Offices) 


409 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


602 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


a | 
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VirGINIA SCHOOL Boarps. A Manual for the 
Guidance and Help of Members. Vir. 
ginia Assn. of School Trustees, Rich. 
mond, Virginia 

WFIL Srupio ScHooLHousE TEACHERs’ 
MANUAL, Prepared Especially for use in 
Elementary Schools. Philadelphic In. 
quirer Stations, Philadelphia 

WIP ScHoot Procrams, Teachers’ Manual, 
1948-49, Philadelphia Public Schools 





Eastef Seal Contest 


Art students in 
the Common- 
wealth’s secondary 
schools have heen 
invited again to 
participate in the 
annual Easter Seal 
Design Contest 
sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 

Students submitting outstanding de- 
signs will be awarded prizes totaling 
$300, including $75 first, $50 second, 
$25 third, and 15 consolation awards. 
The three winning drawings will be 
entered in a _ nation-wide contest 
sponsored by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults which 
will offer an additional $900 in prizés. 

The winning design in the national 
contest will be used on Easter Seals 
Crippled Children’s Societies through- 
eut the country will sell in 1951. 
Crippled Children’s Societies obtain 
their funds to help handicapped boys 
and girls through the annual sale of 
Easter Seals. 

The contest has the approval of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the Contest Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Students may start im- 
mediately to prepare designs which 
must be submitted to the Pennsylvania 
Society no later than April 15. 

Contest judges will be George T. 
Miller, chief of art education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Nick 
Ruggieri, head of the art department, 
Harrisburg Patriot and Evening News, 
and Italo L. deFrancesco, director of 
art education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. 

“Art supervisors and teachers in 
secondary schools will find the Easter 
Seal Design Contest a dignified, color- 
ful, and highly challenging art project.” 
Mr. Miller said. “This worthy cause 
has a broad universal appeal.” 

More than 400 entries were received 
last year. 
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CHANDLER B. McMILLAN, former 
principal of Bessemer schools, has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of 
Brentwood High School. He replaces 
§. E. McDonald who is now superin- 
tendent of Monessen schools. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN, executive sec- 
retary of the PSEA, was honored by 
election to the office of vice president 
of the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Education Associations 
at a meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
in November. 


Pau R. ANDeErRsoN, Pittsburgh, 
president of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Col- 


leges and Universities at the group’s | 





53rd annual meeting in Harrisburg in | 


the fall. James H. Case, Jr., president 
of Washington and Jefferson College, 
was named vice president. Three other 
officers were reelected: Rev. Francis X. 
N. McGuire, president of Villanova 
College, secretary; Calvert N. Ellis, 
president of Juniata College, treasurer; 
and Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg, execu- 
tive secretary. 


A TRAVEL Story by I. Edelman of 
South Philadelphia High School won a 
special $25 award in a contest con- 
ducted by the Scholastic Teacher. The 
article was printed in the October issue 
of the magazine. 


McGraw-Hitt Book Company, Inc., 
has announced the purchase of The 
Gregg Publishing Company, publishers 
of Gregg Shorthand and textbooks for 
the teaching of business subjects in sec- 


ondary schools, business schools, col- | 


leges, and universities. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company will retain its name 
and its corporate identity but will be 
operated as a subsidiary of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. It becomes, 
in effect, the business education di- 


vision of McGraw-Hill. 


A Foretcn LaNcuaGE conference 
will be held on April 1-2 at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The theme of this 
second conference is “Foreign Lan- 
guages in Democratic Education.” 


JANUARY, 1949 


wlotes and News 


Programs may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Jonah W. D. Skiles, Frazee Hall 
102, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


YorK has 34 student teachers from 
Pennsylvania State College at William 
Penn Senior High School and the city’s 
three junior high schools. These 18 
women and 16 men are assigned to 
master teachers. The first three or four 
days the prospective teachers watched 
how classes were taught. Then each 
student will teach two classes a day 
during this nine-week practice period. 
A second group will come to York on 
February 1. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Novel and effective device for stimulating 





Safety Calendars have 

been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. This 
school approach was originated by 


| Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Su- 


| 
| 
| 
outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 
| 


perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


| This mass participation project was 
| developed with cooperation of the 
| Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 


Boston high schools. 


The project gained enthusiastic re- 
| sponse from pupils, teachers and 

principals. Safety Calendars were 
displayed in practically every class- 


room in Boston. 


The idea provided motivation for 


safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time offered 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard @ 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 


HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
safety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally, others each month, 
still others each week or every day. 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project 

In Boston schools calen- 
darsare 15,” by 22”. Post- 
ers occupy a space of 


” 


9” by 12”. 














The actual calendar can 
be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 
This information was obtained through the 
office of the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


helpful to them. or 
. a 
< 
eS e 
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Calling 
your attention 
to the 


1949 revised 
edition of 


World Book 
Company 





ARITHMETIC 


FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


By John R. Clark and others. The series 
that systematically develops the num- 
ber system for use in arithmetic rea- 
soning . . . that helps children grow 
in power to help themselves. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
A. F. ZERBE, B. W. SALER and C. C. RENICK 
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PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS 


Ss nterest, bee his balanced basal reading series 


aimiielan is constructed both to be fundamen- 
tally interesting to children and to 
help them reach their maximum read- 
ing power. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 14 


for Grades 1-6 
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GRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS may enter 
the third annual “America the Beauti. 
ful” Child Crayon Art Competition 
sponsored by the Milton Bradley Com. 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts. Five 
hundred dollar Government bonds, to 
be used for furthering their education, 
are awarded each year to national win. 
ners in nine divisions. The competition 
closes January 31, 1949. Teachers may 
obtain entry blanks by writing James 
J. Shea, president, The Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Detta Kappa Gamma, honorary 
fraternity for women in education, will 
hold its next State meeting in the Har. 
risburg area the week-end of April 29, 
More than 700 women teachers of 
Pennsylvania are now members of this 
organization of which Laura Braun, 
past president of the PSEA, is now the 
State president. 


Index to Advertisers 
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Necrology 


Littie M. STEELE, teacher in the Con- 
shohocken public schools for 47 
years before her retirement in 1935, 
November 30 


Sara B. McDOoweELL, teacher for 31 
years in elementary and junior high 
schools of North Braddock, January 
10, 1948 








THE REVISED 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


WE SEE, 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN, 
THROUGH THE YEAR, 

WINTER COMES AND GOES, 

THE SEASONS PASS, 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers’ Manuals Activity Books 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Pre-primer 
Primer 
Grade 1 


@nNOUAWN 





PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys . . . 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures . 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America . .11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . .12 


Teachers’ Manuals Activity Books 


Write for information. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SVYRACUS £7 Bat: 








Represented by 
W. H. BIE, P. W. SYMONDS, T. K. ELLIS 


JANUARY, 1949 





Mrs. MatTILpA BENNETT, teacher at Bell 
Avenue school, North Braddock, be- 
fore her retirement in 1926, August 


25 


Hartow B. Kirkpatrick, president of 
the board of public education, Pitts- 
burgh, December 1 


Gorpon S. FELLER, principal of Naz- 
areth High School, December 8 


Frep E. Haines, former supervising 
principal of the Penn Township 
schools, December 6 


J: ALTON SHUMAKER, retired teacher 
in Perry County schools, November 


6 


Acnes Kine, teacher at the Rose 
School, Pittsburgh, for 32 years be- 
fore her retirement, November 19 


AcnEs B. Dickson, retired Bellevue 
school teacher, November 


Howarp B. GLADFELTER, teacher for 
35 years in the Philadelphia public 
schools, July 5 


J. PALMER MITCHELL, supervisor of in- 
strumental music in the Lewistown 
schools for the past 36 years, Octo- 
ber 30 


Joun R. Moore, supervising principal 
of the Whitpain Township, Mont- 
gomery County, schools, July 16 


McLeop M. Pearce, president of 
Geneva College for 25 years, Novem- 


ber 22 - 


Mrs. Sara R. BUNTING, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools for 45 
years before her retirement four 
years ago, November 20 


Mrs. Extxa H. Cooke, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for 35 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1932, Novem- 


ber 23 


EMMA SHRENK, Philadelphia, a former 
teacher, November 21] 


MaBeL D. Apt, English teacher at 
West Pittston Junior High School 
and president of the West Pittston 
Branch of the PSEA, October 20 


LeRoy STERNER ALLAM, head of the 
Allentown High School foreign 
language department, October 26 


The common people of America dis- 
play a quality of good common sense 
which is heartening to anyone who be- 
lieves in the democratic process.— 


George Gallup. 





Check these 10 Features 





Disability 
Protection 


* Benefits from the FIRST day of 
disability. 


* Hospital benefits paid when 
confined in any licensed hospital, 
anywhere. 


¢ Benefits paid to YOU, not to 
hospital. 


e All _ diseases 
covered. 


and _ accidents 


® Increased benefits during hospi- 
tal confinement. 


® Membership may be continued 
AFTER marriage, retirement, 
or transfer to another teaching 
district. 


Recurrence of same _ illness 
within same year covered. 


No increase in rates because of 
age. 


Guaranteed renewable protec- 
tion to age 65. 


® Same rates for men and women. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about 
“complete” protection. 


PROTECTION 
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Calendar 


February 3-4—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 


February 13-16—Annual Meeting, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City 


March 10—Retail Sales Training Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 


March 18-19—Final Dates for Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League 
County Contests 

March 26—Secondary Education Con- 
ference, State Teachers College. 
Bloomsburg 


March 27-30—Regional 


Conference, 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Philadelphia 
March 27-30—Eastern Regional Con- 
ference, American Assn. of School 
Administrators, Philadelphia 
March 29-April 2—Southeastern Con- 
vention District and Schoolmen’s 


Week, Philadelphia 


April 8-9—Final Dates for Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League 
District Contests 

April 18-22—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton 

April 22-23—Kastern Pennsylvania 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














elementary and secondary fields. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager—202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A large and permanent clientele. Over thirty years in same location. 
Many vacancies listed every year in the Harrisburg area for teachers in both the 


Early registration advisable. Be ready when the right calls come. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Bell Phone 3-5797 





April 23—Industrial Arts Confere 
State Teachers College, Califorr 


April 28-30—State Contests, Penns 
vania Forensic and Music Leagua 
Pottstown 4 


April 29-30—Commercial Contest, State. 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


April 29-30—Northwestern Pennsyh 
vania Art Conference, State Teach. © 
ers College, Edinboro 


October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Sec. School 
Principals, Harrisburg 


October 24-28—37th National Safety 


Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 


Illinois 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS ian 


Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have secured 

positions through this Agency at increases of 

$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retirement 

and yearly increments. We can help you, too. 
No Registration Fee. 

T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 

Colerado Bidg., 14thGG, N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Seeking a Position? 


Many excellent positions listed with 
us from colleges and schools, East 
and South, beginning in January or 
September. Attractive salaries. 
The Baltimore — Agency 
(Est. — 
William K. Yoru Mer 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore ¢ ” Md. 
Member N. A. T. 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


5-1745 
5-1746 


Kingsley { 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. t Managers 











Established 1880 


Teachers Needed —All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting 
themselves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we 
can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


69th Year 











944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


ATLANTIC 5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Register NOW for excellent positions in ELEMENTARY—SECONDARY—SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS—COLLEGE—ADMINISTRATION throughout the year. Our experience 
as a former teacher, principal and superintendent at your service. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 








If it is a position in 

TEACHERS! the Oregon, Wash- 

ington, California, the Rocky Mountain 

Region or Central states, we can find it 
for you. (Free Enrollment) 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 

411 WESTON BLDG. : CLINTON, IOWA 

Member—N.A.T.A. 30th Year 





TEACHERS 
Excellent job opportunities. 
Register with 

COSMOPOLITAN 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION! 


Take Advantage of Present Opportunities 
College, Secondary, and Elementary 


Contact Us Today! Ph: 2192 


MARKS:! 555805. 85066 | 

















NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 








The Reading Teacher Agency — 
Reading, Pennsylvania | 
OFFICE—SHILLINGTON, PA. 

A reliable service for educators 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way 
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